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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
FRANCINE. 

‘You're surprised to see me, of 
course? Saluting Emily in those 
terms, Francine looked round the 
parlour with an air of satirical 
curiosity. ‘ Dear me, what a little 
place to live in 

* What brings you to London? 
Emily inquired. 

‘You ought to know, my dear, 
without asking. Why did I try 
to make friends with you at 
school? And why have I been 
trying ever since? Because I hate 
you—-I mean because I can’t re- 
sist you—no! I mean because I 
hate myself for liking you. O, 
never mind my reasons. I insist- 
ed on going to London with Miss 
Ladd—when that horrid woman 
announced that she had an ap- 
pointment with her lawyer. I 
said, “I want to see Emily.” 
“Emily doesn’t like you.” “I 
don’t care whether she likes me 
or not ; I want tosee her.” That's 
the way we snap at each other; 
and that’s how I always carry my 
point. Here I am, till my duenna 


finishes her business and fetches 
me. What a prospect for You! 
Have you got any cold meat in 
the house? I’m not a glutton, 
like Cecilia—but I’m afraid I 
shall want some lunch.’ 

‘Don’t talk in that way, Fran- 
cine !’ 

*Do you mean to say you're 
glad to see me?’ 

‘If you were only a little less 
hard and bitter, I should always 
be glad to see you.’ 

‘ You darling ! (excuse my im- 
petuosity.) What are you looking 
at? My new dress? Do you envy 
me ? 

‘No; I admire the colour— 
that’s all.’ 

Francine rose, and shook out 
her dress, and showed it from 
every point of view. ‘See how 
it’s made: Paris of course! 
Money, my dear; money will do 
anything — except making one 
learn one’s lessons.’ 

* Are you are not getting on any 
better, Francine ? 

‘Worse, my sweet friend— 
worse. One of the masters, I am 
happy to say, has flatly refused 
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to teach me any longer. “ Pupils 
without brains I am accustomed 
to,” he said, in his broken Eng- 
lish ; “ but a pupil with no heart 
is beyond my endurance.” Ha! 
ha! the mouldy old refugee has 
an eye forcharacter, though. No 
heart—there I am, described in 
two words.’ 

‘And proud of it,’ Emily re- 
marked. 

*Yes—proud of it. Stop! let 
me do myself justice. You con- 
sider tears a sign that one has 
some heart, don’t you? I was 
very near crying last Sunday. A 
popular preacher did it ; no less a 
person than Mr. Mirabel—you 
look as if you had heard of him.’ 

‘I have heard of him from 
Cecilia.’ 

‘Is she at Brighton? Then 
there’s one fool more in a fashion- 
able waiering-place. O, she’s in 
Switzerland, isshe? I don’t care 
where she is; I only care about 
Mr. Mirabel. We all heard he 
was at Brighton for his health, 
and was going to preach. Didn’t 
we cram the church! As to de- 
scribing him, I give it up. He is 
the only little man I ever ad- 
mired—hair as long as mine, and 
the sort of beard you see in 
pictures. I wish I had his fair 
complexion and his white hands. 
We were all in love with him— 
or with his voice, which was it? 
—when he began to read the 
commandments. I wish I could 
imitate him when he came to the 
fifth commandment. He began 
in his deepest bass voice : “ Hon- 
our thy father—” He &topped, 
and looked up to heaven as if he 
saw the rest of it there. He went 
on, with a tremendous emphasis 
on the next word. ‘And thy 
mother,” he said (as if that was 
quite a different thing) in a tear- 
ful fluty quivering voice which 
was a compliment to mothers in 
itself. We all felt it, mothers or 


not. But the great sensation was 
when he got into the pulpit. The 
manner in which he dropped on 
his knees, and hid his face in his 
hands, and showed his beautiful 
rings was, as a young lady said 
behind me, simply seraphic. We 
understood his celebrity, from that 
moment—I wonder whether I can 
remember the sermon.’ 

* You needn’t attempt it on my 
account,’ Emily said. 

‘My dear, don’t be obstinate. 
Wait till you hear him.’ 

‘I am quite content to wait.’ 

‘Ah, you're just in the rigat 
state of mind to be converted; 
you're in a fair way to become 
one of his greatest admirers. 
They say he is so agreeable in 
private life; I am dying to know 
him.—Do I hear a ring at the 
bell? Is somebody else coming 
to see you? 

The servant brought in a card 
and a message. ‘The person will 
call again, Miss.’ 

Emily looked at the name 
written on the card, ‘ Mrs. Ell- 
mother!’ she exclaimed. 

* What an extraordinary name!’ 
cried Francine. ‘ Who is she? 

* My aunt’s old servant.’ 

‘ Does she want a situation ? 

Emily looked at some lines of 
writing at the back of the card. 
Doctor Allday had rightly fore- 
seen events, Rejected by the 
doctor, Mrs. Ellmother had no 
alternative but to ask Emily to 
help her. 

‘If she is out of place,’ Fran- 
cine went on, ‘she may be just 
the sort of person I am looking for.’ 

‘ You ? Emily asked in astonish- 
ment. 

Francine refused to explain un- 
til she got an answer to her ques- 
tion. ‘Tell me first,’ she’ said, 
‘is Mrs. Ellmother engaged ? 

‘No; she wants an engagement, 
and she asks me to be her refer- 
ence,’ 
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‘Is she sober, honest, middle- 
aged, clean, steady, good-tempered, 
industrious? Francine rattled on. 
‘ Has she all the virtues, and none 
of the vices? Is she not too 
good-looking, and has she no 
male followers? In one terrible 
word — will she satisfy Miss 
Ladd ? 

‘What has Miss Ladd to do 
with it? 

‘How stupid you are, Emily ! 
Do put the woman’s card down 
on the table, and listen to me. 
Haven’t I told you that one of my 
masters has declined to have any- 
thing more to do with me? 
Doesn’t that help you to under- 
stand how I get on with the rest 
of them? I am no longer Miss 
Ladd’s pupil, my dear. Thanks 
to my laziness and my temper, I 
am to be raised to the dignity of 
“a parlour boarder.” In other 
words, I am to be a young lady 
who patronises the school ; with 
a room of my own, and a servant 
of my own. All provided for by 
a private arrangement between my 
father and Miss Ladd, before I 
left the West Indies. My mother 
was at the bottom of it, I have 
not the least doubt. You don’t 
appear to understand me.’ 

‘I don’t indeed !’ 

Francine considered a little. 
* Perhaps they were fond of you, 
at home,’ she suggested. 

‘Say they loved me, Francine 
—and I loved them.’ 

‘Ab, my position is just the 
reverse of yours. Now they have 
got rid of me, they don’t want 
me back again at home. I know 
as well what my mother said to 
my father, as if I had heard her. 
“Francine will never get on at 
school, at her age. Try her, by 
all means ; but make some other 
arrangement with Miss Ladd in 
case of a failure—or she will be 
returned on our hands like a bad 
shilling.” There is my mother, 


my anxious affectionate mather, 
hit off toa T!’ 

*‘ She is your mother, Francine ; 
don’t forget that.’ 

*O, no; I won't forget it. My 
cat is my kitten’s mother—there ! 
there! I won't shock your sensi- 
bilities. Let us get back to 
matter of fact. When I begin 
my new life, Miss Ladd makes 
one condition. My maid is to be 
a model of discretion—an elderly 
woman, not a skittish young per- 
son whe will only encourage me. 
I must submit to the elderly 
woman, or I shall be sent back 
to the West Indies afterall. How 
long did Mra. Ellmother live with 
your aunt ? 

‘ Twenty-five years, and more.’ 

‘Good heavens, it’s a lifetime! 
Why isn’t this amazing creature 
living with you, now your aunt is 
dead? Did you send her away? 

* Certainly not.’ 

*€ Then why did she go? 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Do you mean that she went 
away without a word of explana- 
tion? 

‘Yes; that is exactly what I 
mean,’ 

‘When did she go? As soon 
as your aunt was dead ? 

‘ That doesn’t matter, Francine.’ 

‘In plain English, you won’t 
tell me? I am all on fire with 
curiosity—and that is how you 
put me out !’ 

She seated herself by Emily on 
the sofa, and put her arm in an 
outburst of affection round Emily's 
waist. ‘ My dear, if you have the 
slightest regard for me, let us 
have the woman in here when she 
comes back for her answer. Some- 
body mast satisfy me. I mean 
to make Mrs. Ellmother explain 
herself.’ 

‘I don’t think you will succeed, 
Francine.’ 

‘ Wait a little, and you will see. 
By the bye, it is understood that 
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myanew position at the school 
gives me the privilege of accept- 
ing invitations. Do you know 
any nice people to whom you can 
introduce me ? 

‘I am the last person in the 
world who has a chance of help- 
ing you,’ Emily answered. ‘ Ex- 
cepting good Doctor Allday—’ 
On the point of adding the name 
of Alban Morris, she checked her- 
self without knowing why, and 
substituted the name of her school 
friend. ‘And, not forgetting 
Cecilia,’ she resumed, ‘I know 
nobody.’ 

‘ Cecilia’s a fool,’ Francine re- 
marked gravely ; ‘ but now I think 
of it, she may be worth cultivating. 
Her father is a member of Parlia- 
ment—and didn’t I hear that he 
has a fine place in the country ? 
You see, Emily, I may expect to 
be married (with my money), if I 
can only get into good society. 
(Don’t suppose I am dependent 
on my father; my marriage por- 
tion is provided for in my uncle’s 
will.) Cecilia may really be of 
some use tome. Why shouldn't 
I make a friend of her, and get 
introduced to her father—in the 
autumn, you know, when the 
house is full of company? Have 
you any idea when she is coming 
back ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you think of writing to 
her? 

‘ Of course !’ 

‘Give her my kind love; and 
say I hope she enjoys Switzer- 
land.’ 

‘Francine, you are positively 
shameless! After calling my 
dearest friend a fool and a glut- 
ton, you send her your love for 
your own selfish ends ; and you 
expect me to help you in de- 
ceiving her! I won't do it.’ 

‘Keep your temper, my child. 
We are all selfish, you little 
goose. The only difference is— 


some of us own it, and some of 
us don’t. I shall find my own 
way to Cecilia’s good graces quite 
easily: the way is through her 
mouth. You mentioned a certain 
Doctor Allday. Does he give 
parties? And do the right sort 
of men go to them? Hush! I 
think I hear the bell again. Go 
to the door, and see who it is.’ 

Emily waited, without taking 
any notice of this suggestion. 
The servant announced that ‘ the 
person had called again, to know 
if there was any answer.’ 

‘Show her in here,’ Emily 
said. 

The servant withdrew, and 
came back again. 

‘The person doesn’t wish to 
intrude, Miss; it will be quite 
sufficient if you will send a mes- 
sage by me,’ 

Emily crossed the room to the 
door. 

‘Come in, Mrs. Ellmother,’ she 
said. ‘You have been too long 
away already. Pray come in.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘ BONY.’ 


Mrs. Eximorner reluctantly 
entered the room. 

Since Emily had seen her last, 
her personal appearance -doubly 
justified the nickname by which 
her late mistress had distinguished 
her. The old servant was worn 
and wasted ; her gown hung loose 
on her angular body; the big 
bones of her face stood out, more 
prominently than ever. She took 
Emily's offered hand doubtingly. 
‘I hope I see you well, Miss,’ 
she said—with hardly a vestige 
left of her former firmness of voice 
and manner. 

‘I am afraid you have been 
suffering from illness,’ Emily an- 
swered gently. 
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‘It’s the life I’m leading that 
wears me down; I want work 
and change.’ 

Making that reply, she looked 
round, and discovered Francine 
observing her with undisguised 
curiosity. ‘You have got com- 
pany with you,’ she said to Emily ; 
‘I had better go away, and come 
back another time.’ 

Francine stopped her before 
she could open the door. ‘ You 
mustn’t go away ; I wish to speak 
to you.’ 

* About what, Miss? 

The eyes of the two women 
met—one, near the end of her 
life, concealing under a rugged 
surface a nature sensitively affec- 
tionate and incorruptibly true: 
the other, young in years, with- 
out the virtues of youth, hard in 
manner and hard at heart. In 
silence on either side, they stood 
face to face; strangers brought 
together by the force of circum- 
stances, working inexorably to- 
wards their hidden end. 

Emily introduced Mrs, Ell- 
mother to Francine. ‘It may be 
worth your while,’ she hinted, 
‘to hear what this young lady 
has to say.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother listened, with 
little appearance of interest in 
anything that a stranger might 
have tp say: her eyes rested on 
the card which contained her 
written request to Emily. Fran- 
cme, watching her closely, under- 
stood what was passing in her 
mind. It might be worth while 
to conciliate the old woman by a 
little act of attention. Turning 
to Emily, Francine pointed to 
the card lying on the table. 
‘You have not attended yet to 
Mrs. Ellmother’s request,’ she said. 

Emily at once assured Mrs. 
Elimother that the request was 
granted. ‘But is it wise,’ she 
asked, ‘to go out to service again, 
at your age ? 


‘I have been used to service 
all my life, Miss Emily—that’s 
one reason. And service may 
help me to get rid of my own 
thoughts—that’s another. If you 
can find me a situation some- 
where, you will be doing me a 
good turn.’ 

‘Is it useless to suggest that 
you might come back, and live 
with me? Emily ventured to 
say. 

Mrs. Ellmother’s head sank on 
her breast. ‘Thank you kindly, 
Miss ; it zs useless.’ 

‘Why is it useless? Francine 
asked. 

Mrs. Elimother was silent. 

‘Miss de Sor is speaking to 
you,’ Emily reminded her. 

‘Am I to answer Miss de 
Sor? 

Attentively observing what 
passed, and placing her own con- 
struction on looks and tones, it 
suddenly struck Francine that 
Emily herself might be in Mrs. 
Elimother’s confidence, and- that 
she might have reasons of her 
own for assuming ignorance when 
awkward questions were asked. 
For the moment at least, Francine 
decided on keeping her suspicions 
to herself. 

‘I may perhaps offer you the 
employment you want,’ she said 
to Mrs. Ellmother. ‘I am staying 
at Brighton, for the present, with 
the lady who was Miss Emily’s 
schoolmistress, and I am in need 
of a maid. Would you be willing 
to consider it, if | proposed to 
engage you? 

‘Yes, Miss.’ 

‘In that case, you can hardly 
object to the customary inquiry. 
Why did you leave your last 
place Tf 

Mrs. Ellmother appealed to 
Emily. ‘Did you tell this young 
lady how long I remained in my 
last place ? 

Melancholy remembrances had 
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been revived in Emily by the 
turn which the talk had now 
taken. Francine’s catlike pa- 
tience, stealthily feeling its way 
to its end, jarred on her nerves, 
‘Yes,’ she said; ‘in justice to. 
you, I have mentioned your long 
term of service.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother addressed Fran- 
cine. ‘ You know, Miss, that I 
served my late mistress for over 
twenty-five. years. Will you 
please remember that—and let it 
be a reason for not asking me 
why I left my place? 

Francine smiled compassion- 
ately. ‘ My good creature, you 
have mentioned the very reason 
why I should ask! You live 
five-and-twenty years with your 
mistress—and then suddenly leave 
her—and you expect me to pass 
over this extraordinary proceeding 
without inquiry. Take a little 
time to think.’ 

‘I want no time to think. 
What I had in my mind, when I 
left Miss Letitia, is something 
which I refuse to explain, Miss, 
to you, or to anybody.’ 

She recovered some of her 
old firmness, when she made that 
reply. Francine saw the necessity 
of yielding—for the time at least. 
Emily remained silent, oppressed 
by remembrance of the doubts 
and fears which had darkened 
the last miserable days of her 
aunt’s illness. She began already 
to regret having made Francine 
and Mra. Ellmother known to 
each other. 

*I won't dwell on what ap 
_ to be a painful subject,’ 

‘rancine graciously resumed. ‘I 
meant no ‘offence. 
angry, | hope! 

‘Sorry, Mien I might have 
been angry, at one time. That 
time is over,’ 

It wae enld sadly and resign 
edly: Emily heard the anewer 
Her heart ached as she looked at 


You are not 


the old servant, and thought of 
the contrast between past and 
present. With what a hearty wel- 
come this broken woman had been 
used to receive her in the bygone 
holiday-time! Her eyes moist- 
ened. She felt the merciless per- 
sistency of Francine, as if it had 
been an insult offered to herself. 
‘Give it up!’ she said sharply. 

‘ Leave me, my dear, to manage 
my own business,’ Francine re- 
plied. ‘About your qualifications? 
she continued, turning coolly to 
Mrs. Ellmother, ‘Can you dress 
hair? 

* Yes.’ 

‘I ought to tell you,’ Francine 
insisted, ‘that I am very particu- 
lar about my hair.’ 

‘ My mistress was very particu- 
lar about her hair,’ Mrs. Ellmother 
answered. 

‘ Are you a good needlewoman? 

‘As good as ever I was—with 
the help of my spectacles.’ 

Francine turned to Emily. ‘ See 
how well we get on together! We 
are beginning to understand each 
other already. I am an odd crea- 
ture, Mrs. Elimother. Sometimes, 
I take sudden likings to persons 
—I have taken a liking to you. 
Do you begin to think a little 
better of me than you did? I 
hope you will produce the right 
impression on Miss Ladd; you 
shall have every assistance that I 
can give. I will beg Miss Ladd, 
as a favour to me, not to ask you 
that one forbidden question.’ 

Poor Mrs. Ellmother, puzzled 
by the sudden appearance of Fran 
cine in the character of an eccen 
tric young lady, the creature of 
genial impulse, thought it right 
to express her gratitude for the 
promised interference in her fa- 
vour. ‘ That's kind of you, Miss,’ 
she said. 

‘No, no, only just! I oughtte 


tell you there's one th Mine 
Ladd ie strict about p— o . 
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Are you quite sure,’ Francine in- 
quired jocosely, ‘that you can 
answer for yourself, in that par- 
ticular ? 

This effort of humour produced 
its intended effect. Mrs. Ell- 
mother, thrown off her guard, 
actually smiled. ‘Lord, Miss, 
what will you say next !’ 

* My good soul, I will say some- 
thing next that is more to the 
purpose. If Miss Ladd asks me 
why you have so unaccountably 
refused to be a servant again in 
this house, I shall take care to 
say that it is certainly not out of 
dislike to Miss Emily.’ 

‘You need say nothing of the 
sort,’ Emily quietly remarked. 

* And still less,’ Francine pro- 
ceeded, without noticing the in- 
terruption —‘ still less through 
any disagreeable remembrances of 
Miss Emily’s aunt.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother saw the trap 
that had been set for her. ‘lt 
won’t do, Miss,’ she said. 

* What won't do? 

‘Trying to pump me.’ 

Francine burst out laughing. 
Emily noticed an artificial ring 
in her gaiety which suggested that 
she was exasperated, rather than 
amused, by the repulse which had 
baffled her curiosity once more. 

Mrs. Ellmother reminded the 
merry young lady that the pro- 
posed arrangement between them 
had not been concluded yet ‘Am 
I to understand, Miss, that you 
will keep a place open for me in 
your service f 

* You are to understand,’ Fran- 
cine replied sharply, ‘ that I must 
have Miss Ladd's approval, before 
I can engage you. Suppose you 
come to Brighton? 1 will pay 
your fare, of course.’ 

‘Never mind my fare, Miss 
Will you give up pumping f 

‘Make your mind easy. It's 
quite useless to attempt pumping 
you. When will you come! 
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Mrs. Ellmother pleaded for a 
little delay. ‘I'm altering my 
gowns,’ she said. ‘I get thinner 
and thinner—don’t I, Miss Emily? 
my work won't be done before 
Thursday.’ 

‘Let us say Friday, then,’ 
Francine proposed. 

‘Friday! Mrs. Elimother ex- 
claimed. ‘ You forget that Friday 
is an unlucky day.’ 

‘I forgot that, certainly! How 
can you be so absurdly supersti- 
tious ? 

‘You may call it what you like, 
Miss. I have good reason to think 
as 1 do. I was married on a Fri- 
day—and a bitter bad marriage it 
turned out to be. Superstitious, 
indeed! You don’t know what 
my experience has been. My only 
sister was one of a party of thir- 
teen at dinner; and she died 
within the year. If we are to 
get on together nicely, I'll take 
that journey on Saturday, if you 
please.’ 

‘Anything to satisfy you,’ Fran- 
cine agreed; ‘there is the ad- 
dress. Come in the middle of the 
day, and we will give you your 
dinner. No fear of our being 
thirteen in number! What will 
you do, if you have the misfortune 
to spill the salt ? 

‘Take a pinch between my fin- 
ger and thumb, and throw it over 
my left shoulder,’ Mrs. Ellmother 
answered gravely. ‘ Good-day, 
Miss.’ 

* Good-day.’ 

Emily followed the departi 
visitor out to the hall. She had 
seen and heard enough to decide 
her on trying to break off the 
proposed negotiation—with the 
one kind purpose of protecting 
Mrs. Elimother against the piti- 
less curiosity of Francine. 

‘De you think you and that 
young lady are likely to get on 
well together f she asked 

‘1 have told you already, Mise 
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Emily, I want to get away from 
my own home and my own 
thoughts ; I don’t care where I 
go, so long as I do that.’ Hav- 
ing answered in those words, Mrs. 
Ellmother opened the door, and 
waited a while, thinking. ‘I 
wonder whether the dead know 
what is going on in the world 
they have left ? she said, looking 
at Emily. ‘If they do, there’s 
one among them knows my 
thoughts, and feels for me. Good- 
bye, Miss—and don’t think worse 
of me than I deserve.’ 

Emily went back to the parlour. 
The only resource left was to 
plead with Francine for mercy to 
Mrs. Ellmother. 

‘Do you really mean to give it 
up? she asked. 

‘To give up—what? ‘“ Pump- 
ing,” as that obstinate old creature 
calls it ? 

Emily persisted. ‘ Don’t worry 
the poor old soul! However 
strangely she may have left my 
aunt and me, her motives are 
kind and good—I am sure of 
that. Will you let her keep her 
harmless little secret ? 

*O, of course 

‘I don’t believe you, Francine !’ 

‘Don’t you? I am like Cecilia 
—I am getting hungry. Shall we 
have some lunch? 

‘ You hard-hearted creature !’ 

‘Does that mean—no luncheon 
until I have owned the truth? 
Suppose you own the truth? I 
won’t tell Mrs. Ellmother that 
you have betrayed her.’ 

‘For the last time, Francine— 
I know no more of it than you 
do. If you persist in taking your 
own view, you as good as tell me 
I lie; and you will oblige me to 
leave the room.’ 

Even Francine’s obstinacy was 
compelled to give way, so far as 
appearances went. Still possessed 
by the delusion that Emily was 
deceiving her, she was now ani- 
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mated by a stronger motive than 
mere curiosity. Her sense of her 
own importance imperatively urged 
her to prove that she was not a 
person who could be deceived 
with impunity. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said 
with humility. ‘But I must 
positively have it out with Mrs. 
Ellmother. She has been more 
than a match for me—my turn 
next. I mean to get the better 
of her; and I shall succeed” 

‘I have already told you, Fran- 
cine—you will fail,’ 

‘My dear, I am a dunce, and I 
don’t deny it. But let me tell 
you one thing. I haven't lived 
all my life in the West Indies, 
among black servants, without 
learning something.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘More, my clever friend, than 
you are likely to guess. In the 
mean time, don’t forget the duties 
of hospitality. Ring the bell for 
luncheon.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LADY DORIS. 


TuE arrival of Miss Ladd, some 
time before she had been expect- 
ed, interrupted the two girls at a 
critical moment. She had hurried 
over her business in London, 
eager to pass the rest of the day 
with her favourite pupil. Emily’s 
affectionate welcome was, in some 
degree at least, inspired by a sen- 
sation of relief. To feel herself 
in the embrace of the warm- 
hearted schoolmistress was like 
finding a refuge from Francine. 

When the hour of departure 
arrived, Miss Ladd invited Emily 
to Brighton for the second time. 
‘On the last occasion, my dear, 
you wrote me an excuse ; I won’t 
be treated in that way again. If 
you can’t return with us now, 
come to-morrow.’ She added in 
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a whisper, ‘Otherwise, I shall 
think you include me in your dis- 
like of Francine.’ 

There was no resisting this. It 
was arranged that Emily should 
go to Brighton on the next 
day. 

Left by herself her thoughts 
might have reverted to Mrs. Ell- 
mother’s doubtful prospects, and 
to Francine’s strange allusion to 
her life in the West Indies, but 
for the arrival of two letters by 
the afternoon post. The hand- 
writing on one of them was un- 
known to her. She opened that 
one first. It was an answer to 
the letter of apology which she 
had persisted in writing to Mrs. 
Rook. Happily for herself, Al- 
ban’s influence had not been with- 
out its effect, after his departure. 
She had written kindly—but she 
had written briefly at the same 
time. 

Mrs. Rook’s reply presented 
a nicely compounded mixture of 
gratitude and grief. The grati- 
tude was addressed to Emily, as a 
matter of course. The grief re- 
lated to her ‘excellent master.’ 
Sir Jervis’s strength had suddenly 
failed. His medical attendant, being 
summoned, had expressed no sur- 
prise. ‘ My patient is over seventy 
years of age,’ the doctor remark- 
ed. ‘ He will sit up late at night, 
writing his book ; and he refuses 
to take exercise, till headache and 
giddiness force him to try the 
fresh air. As the necessary result, 
he has broken down at last. It 
may end in paralysis, or it may 
end in death.’ Reporting this ex- 
pression of medical opinion, Mrs. 
Rook’s letter glided imperceptibly 
from respectful sympathy to mo- 
dest regard for her own interests 
in the future. It might be the 
sad fate of her husband and her- 
self to be thrown on the world 
again. If necessity brought them 
to London, would ‘kind Miss 
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Emily grant her the honour of an 
interview, and favour a poor un- 
lucky woman with a word of 
advice ? 

‘She may pervert your letter to 
some use of her own, which you 
may have reason to regret.’ Did 
Emily remember Alban’s warning 
words? No: she accepted Mrs. 
Rook’s reply as a gratifying tri- 
bute to the justice of her own 
opinions. 

Having proposed to write to 
Alban, feeling penitently that she 
had been in the wrong, she was 
now readier than ever to send 
him a letter, feeling compassion- 
ately that she had been in the 
right. Besides, it was due to the 
faithful friend, who was still work- 
ing for her in the reading-room, 
that he should be informed of Sir 
Jérvis’s illness. Whether the old 
man lived or whether he died, his 
literary labours were fatally inter- 
rupted in either case ; and one of 
the consequences would be the 
termination of her employment 
at the Museum. Although the 
second of the two letters which 
she had received was addressed to 
her in Cecilia’s handwriting, Emily 
waited to read it until she had 
first written to Alban. ‘He will 
come to-morrow,’ she thought ; 
‘and we shall both make apolo- 
gies. I shall regret that I was 
angry with him, and he will 
regret that he was mistaken in 
his judgment of Mrs. Rook. We 
shall be as good friends again as 
ever.’ 

In this happy frame of mind 
she opened Cecilia’s letter. It 
was full of good news from first 
to last. 

The invalid sister had made 
such rapid progress towards re- 
covery that the travellers had 
arranged to set forth on their 
journey back to England in a 
fortnight. ‘My one regret,’ Ce- 
cilia added, ‘is the parting with 
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Lady Doris. She and her hus- 
band are going to Genoa, where 
they will embark in Lord Jane- 
away’s yacht for a cruise in the 
Mediterranean. When we have 
said that miserable word good- 
bye—O Emily, what a hurry I 
shall be in to ge back to you! 
Those allusions to your lonely life 
are so dreadful, my dear, that I 
have destroyed your letter; it is 
enough to break one’s heart only 
to look at it. When once I get 
to London, there shall be no more 
solitude for my poor afflicted 
friend. Papa will be free from 
his parliamentary duties in August 
—and he has promised to have 
the house full of delightful people 
to meet you. Who do you think 
will be one of our guests? He 
is illustrious; he is fascinating ; 
he deserves a line all to himself, 
thus : 

* The Reverend Miles Mirabel ! 


‘Lady Doris has discovered - 


that the country parsonage, in 
which this brilliant clergyman 
submits to exile, is only twelve 


miles away from our house. She 
has written to Mr. Mirabel to in- 
troduce me, and to mention the 
date of my return. We will have 
some fun with the popular preacher 
—we will both fall in love with 
him together. 

‘Is there anybody to whom you 
would like me to send an invita- 
tion? Shall we have Mr. Alban 
Morris? Now I know how kindly 
he took care of you at the railway 
station, your good opinion of him 
is my opinion. Your letter also 
mentions a doctor. Is he nice? 
and do you think he will let me 
eat pastry, if we have him too? 
I am so overflowing with hospi- 
tality (all for your sake) that I 
am ready to invite anybody, and 
everybody, to cheer you and make 
you happy again. Would you 
like to meet Miss Ladd, and the 
whole school ? 


‘I say No:’ 


‘As to our amusements, make 
your mind easy. 

‘I have come to a distinct 
understanding with Papa that we 
are to have dances every evening 
—except when we try a little 
concert as a change. Private 
theatricals are to follow, when we 
want another change after the 
dancing and the music. No early 
rising ; no fixed hour for break- 
fast ; everything that is most ex- 
quisitely delicious at dinner—and, 
to crown all, your room next to 
mine, for delightful midnight 
gossipings, when we ought to be 
in bed. What do you say, darling, 
to the programme ? 

‘A last piece of news—and I 
have done. 

‘I have actually had a proposal 
of marriage, from a young gentle- 
man who sits opposite to me at 
the table @héte! When I tell 
you that he has white eyelashes, 
and red hands, and such enormous 
front teeth that he can’t shut his 
mouth, you will not need to be 
told that I refused him. This 
vindictive person has abused me 
ever since, in the most shameful 
manner. I heard him last night, 
under my window, trying to set 
one of his friends against me. 
** Keep clear of her, my dear fel- 
low; she’s the most heartless 
creature living.” The friend took 
my part; he said, ‘1 don’t agree 
with you; the young lady is a 
person of great sensibility.” 
*‘ Nonsense!” says my amiable 
lover; “she eats too much—her 
sensibility is all stomach.” There’s 
a wretch for you! What ashame- 
ful advantage to take of sitting 
opposite tome at dinner! Good- 
bye, my love, till we theet soon, 
and are as happy together as the 
day is long.’ - 

Emily kissed the signature. At 
that moment of all others, Cecilia 
was such a refreshing contrast to 
Francine ! 
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Before putting the letter away, 
she looked again at that part of 
it which mentioned Lady Doris’s 
introduction of Cecilia to Mr. 
Mirabel. ‘I don’t feel the 
slightest interest in Mr. Mirabel,’ 
she thought, smiling as the idea 
occurred to her; ‘and I need 
never have known him, but for 
Lady Doris—who is a perfect 
stranger to me !’ 

She had just placed the letter 
in her desk, when a visitor was 
announced. Doctor Allday pre- 
sented himself (in a hurry as 
usual). 

‘Another patient waiting? 
Emily asked mischievously. ‘No 
time to spare, again ? 

‘ Not amoment,’ the old gentle- 
man answered. ‘ Have you heard 
from Mrs. Elimother ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you 
have answered her? 

‘T have done better than that, 
doctor—I have seen her this 
morning.’ 

‘ And consented to be her refer- 
ence, of course ? 

‘ How well you know me!’ 

Doctor Allday was a philoso- 
pher: he kept his temper. ‘Just 
what I might have expected,’ he 
said. ‘Eve and the apple! Only 
forbid a woman to do anything, 
and she does it directly —because 
you have forbidden her. I'll try 
the other way with you now, Miss 
Emily. There was something else 
that I meant to have forbidden.’ 

‘ What was it? 

‘ May I make a special request ? 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘O my dear, write to Mrs. 
Rook! I beg and entreat of you, 
write to Mrs. Rook !’ 

Emily’s playful manner sudden- 
ly disappeared. Ignoring the 
doctor's little outbreak of humour, 
she waited in grave surprise, un- 
til it was his pleasure to explain 
himself. 
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Doctor Allday, on his side, 
ignored the ominous change in 
Emily: he went on as pleasantly 
as ever. ‘Mr. Morris and I have 
had a long talk about you, my 
dear. Mr. Morris is a capital 
fellow; I recommend him as a 
sweetheart. I also back him in 
the matter of Mrs. Rook.—What’s 
the matter now? You're as red 
as arose. Temper again, eh ? 

‘Hatred of meanness |’ Emily 
answered indignantly. ‘I despise 
a man who plots, behind my back, 
to get another man to help him. 
O, how I have been mistaken in 
Alban Morris ! 

‘OU, how little you know of the 
best friend you have!’ cried the 
doctor, imitating her. ‘Girls are 
all alike ; the only man they can 
understand, is the man who flatters 
them. Will you oblige me by 
writing to Mrs. Rook? 

Emily made an attempt to 
match the doctor, with his own 
weapons. ‘ Your little joke comes 
too late,’ she said satirically. 
‘There is Mrs. Rook’s answer. 
Read it, and—’ she checked her- 
self: even in her anger she was 
incapable of speaking ungener- 
ously to the old man who had so 
warmly befriended her, ‘ I won't 
say to you,’ she resumed, ‘ what I 
might have said toanother person.’ 

‘Shall I say it for you? asked 
the incorrigible doctor. ‘“ Read 
it, and be ashamed of yourself ”"— 
That was what you had in your 
mind, isn’t it? Anything to 
please you, my dear.’ He put on 
his spectacles, read the letter, and 
handed it back to Emily with an 
impenetrable countenance. ‘What 
do you think of my newspectacles?’ 
he asked, as he took the glasses 
off his nose. ‘In the experience 
of thirty years, I have had three 
grateful patients.’ He put the 
spectacles back in the case, ‘ This 
comes from the third. Very grati- 
fying—very gratifying.’ 
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Emily’s sense of humour was 

- not the uppermost sense in her at 

that moment. She pointed with 

a peremptory forefinger to Mrs. 

Rook’s letter. ‘ Have you nothing 
to say about this? 

The doctor had so little to say 
about it that he was able to ex- 
press himself in one word: 

‘Humbug 

He took his hat—nodded kind- 
ly to Emily—and hurried away 
to feverish pulses waiting to be 
felt, and to furred tongues that 
were ashamed to show themselves. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MOIRA. 


Wuew Alban presented himself 
the next morning, the hours of 
the night had exercised their 
tranquillising influence over Emily. 
She remembered sorrowfully how 
Doctor Allday had disturbed her 
belief in the man who loved her: 
no feeling of irritation remained. 
Alban noticed that her manner 
was unusually subdued ; she re- 
ceived him with her customary 
grace, but not with her customary 
smile. 

‘Are you not well?’ he asked. 

‘I am alittle out of spirits,’ she 
replied. ‘A disappointment—that 
is all.’ 

He waited a moment, apparent- 
ly in the expectation that she 
might tell him what the disap- 
pointment was. She remained 
silent, and she looked away from 
him. Was he in any way answer- 
able for the depression of spirits 
to which she alluded? The doubt 
occurred to him—but he said 
nothing. 

‘I suppose you have received 
my letter ? she resumed. 

‘I have come here to thank you 
for your letter.’ 

‘It was my duty to tell you of 


Sir Jervis’s illness ; I deserve no 
thanks.’ 

‘You have written to me so 
kindly,’ Alban reminded her; 
‘you have referred to our differ- 
ence of opinion, the last time I 
was here, so gently and so for- 
givingly—’ 

‘If I had written a little later, 
she interposed, ‘the tone of my 
letter might have been less agree- 
able to you. I happened to send 
it to the post, before I received a 
visit from a friend of yours—a 
friend who had something to say 
to me after consulting with you.’ 

‘Do you mean Docter Allday ? 

* Yes,’ 

‘What did he say ? 

‘What you wished him to say. 
He did his best ; he was as obsti- 
nate and unfeeling as you could 
possibly wish him to be ; but he 
was too late. I have written to 
Mrs. Rook, and I have received a 
reply. She spoke sadly, not 
angrily—and pointed to the letter 
lying on her desk. 

Alban understood: he looked 
at her in despair. ‘Is that 
wretched woman doomed to set 
us at variance every time we 
meet ! he exclaimed. 

Emily silently held out the 
letter. 

He refused to take it. ‘ The 
wrong you have done me is not to 
be set right in that way,’ he said. 
‘You believe the doctor's visit 
was arranged between us. I 
never knew that he intended to 
call on you; I had no interest in 
sending him here—and I must 
not interfere again between you 
and Mrs. Rook.’ 

‘I don’t understand you.’ 

‘You will understand me, when 
I tell you how my conversation 
with Doctor Allday ended. I have 
done with interference; I have 
done with advice. Whatever my 
doubts may be, all further effort 
on my part to justify them—all 
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further inquiries, no matter in 
what direction—are at an end: I 
make the sacrifice, for your sake. 
No! I must repeat what you said 
to me just now; I deserve no 
thanks. What I havedone, has been 
done in deference to Doctor All- 
day—against my own convictions ; 
in spite of my own fears. Ridicu- 
lous convictions! ridiculous fears ! 
Men with morbid minds are their 
own tormentors. It doesn’t matter 
how I suffer, so long as you are at 
ease. I shall never thwart you 
or vex you again. Have you a 
better opinion of me now? 

She made the best of all an- 
swers—she gave him her hand. 

‘May I kiss it? he asked, as 
timidly as if he had been a boy 
addressing his first sweetheart. 

She was half inclined to laugh, 
and half inclined to cry. ‘ Yes, if 
you like,’ she said softly. 

‘Will you let me come and see 
you again ? 

‘Gladly—when I return to 
London.’ 

‘You are going away ? 

‘I am going to Brightor this 
afternoon, to stay with Miss 
Ladd.’ 

It was hard to lose her, on the 
happy day when they understood 
each other at last. An expres- 
sion of disappointment passed 
over his face. He rose, and walk- 
ed restlessly to the window. ‘ Miss 
Ladd? he repeated, turning to 
Emily as if an idea had struck 
him. ‘ Did I hear, at the school, 
that Miss de Sor was to spend the 
holidays under the care of Miss 
Ladd ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘The same young lady,’ he went 
on, ‘who paid you a visit yester- 
day morning ? 

‘The same.’ 

That haunting distrust of the 
future, which he had first be- 
trayed and then affected to ridi- 
cule, exercised its depressing in- 
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fluence over his better sense. He 
was unreasonable enough to feel 
doubtful of Francine, simply be- 
cause she was a stranger. 

* Miss de Sor is a new friend of 
yours, he said. ‘Do you like 
her? 

It was not an easy question to 
answer — without entering into 
particulars which Emily’s delicacy 
of feeling warned her to avoid. 
‘I must know a little more of 
Miss de Sor,’ she said, ‘ before I 
can decide.’ 

Alban’s misgivings were natu- 
rally encouraged by this evasive 
reply. He began to regret having 
left the cottage, on the previous 
day, when he had heard that 
Emily was engaged. He might 
have sent in his card, and might 
have been admitted. It was an 
opportunity lost of observing Fran- 
éine. On the morning of her first 
day at school, when they had ac- 
cidentally met her at the summer- 
house, she had left a disagreeable 
impression on his mind. He had 
not thought of her since ; but he 
remembered that he had disliked 
her now. 

‘Is any day fixed for your re- 
turn to London?’ he asked. 

‘ Not yet,’ she said ; ‘I hardly 
know how long my visit will be.’ 

‘In little more than a fortnight,’ 
he continued, ‘I shall return to 
my classes—they will be dreary 
classes, without you. Miss de 
Sor goes back to the school with 
Miss Ladd, I suppose ? 

Emily was at a loss to account 
for the depression in his looks 
and tones, while he was making 
these unimportant inquiries. She 
tried to rouse him by speaking 
lightly in reply. 

‘ Miss de Sor returns in quite a 
new character; she is to be a 
guest instead of a prpil. Do you 
wish to be better acquainted with 
her ? 

‘Yes,’ he said gravely, ‘now I 
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know that she is a friend of yours.’ 
He returned to his place near her. 
‘ A pleasant visit makes the days 
pass quickly,’ he resumed. ‘ You 
may remain at Brighton longer 
than you anticipate; and we may 
not meet again for some time to 
come. Ifanything happens—’ 

‘Do you mean anything serious?’ 
she asked. 

‘No, no! I only mean—if I 
can be of any service. In that 
case, will you write to me? 

‘You know I will! 

She looked at him anxiously. 
He had completely failed to hide 
from her the uneasy state of his 
mind : a man less capable of con- 
cealment of feeling never lived. 
‘You are anxious, and out of 
spirits,’ she said gently. ‘Is it 
my fault ? 

‘Your fault? O, don’t think 
that! Ihave my dull days and 
my bright days—and just now 
my barometer is down at dull.’ 
His voice faltered, in spite of his 
efforts to control it; he gave up 
the struggle, and took his hat to 
go. ‘Do you remember, Emily, 
what I once said to you in the 
garden at school? I still believe 
there is a time of fulfilment to 
come in our two lives.’ He sud- 
denly checked himself, as if there 
had been something more in his 
mind to which he hesitated to 
give expression—and held out his 
hand to bid her good-bye. 

‘You said something more to 
me,’ she reminded him. ‘ You 
said, “ Happen what may in the 
interval, I trust the future.” Do 
you feel the same trust still? 

He sighed—drew her to him 
gently—and kissed her on the 
forehead. Was that his only 
reply? Before she was calm 
enough to speak to him, he was 
gone. 


On the same day, Emily was at 
Brighton. 


‘I say No:’ 


Francine happened to be alone 
in the drawing-room. Her first 
proceeding, when Emily was 
shown: in, was to stop the ser- 
vant. 

‘ Have you taken my letter to 
the post ?” 

‘Yes, Miss.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter.’ She dis- 
missed the servant by a gesture, 
and burst into such effusive hos- 
pitality that she actually insisted 
on kissing Emily. ‘ Do you know 
what I have been doing? she 
said. ‘I have been writing to 
Cecilia—directing to the care of 
her father, at the House of Com- 
mons. I stupidly forgot that you 
would be able to give me the 
right address in Switzerland. You 
don’t object, I hope, to my mak- 
ing myself agreeable to our dear, 
beautiful, greedy girl? It is of 
such importance to me to sur- 
round myself with influential 
friends—and, of course, I have 
given her your love. Don’t look 
disgusted !: Come, and see your 
room.—O, never mind Miss Ladd. 
You will see her when she wakes. 
Ill? Is that sort of old woman 
ever ill? She’s only taking her 
nap after bathing. Bathing in 
the sea, at her age! How she 
must frighten the fishes !’ 

Having seen her own bedcham- 
ber, Emily was next introduced 
to the room occupied by Francine. 

One object that she noticed in 
it caused her some little surprise— 
not unmingled with disgust. She 
discovered on the toilet-table @ 
coarsely -caricatured portrait of 
Mrs, Ellmother. It was a sketch 
in pencil—wretchedly drawn ; but 
spitefully successful as a likeness. 
‘I didn’t know you were an artist,’ 
Emily remarked, with an ironical 
emphasis on the last word. Fran- 
cine laughed scornfully—crumpled 
the drawing up in her hand—and 
threw it into the waste- paper 
basket. 
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‘You satirical creature!’ she 
burst out gaily. ‘If you had lived 
a dull life at San Domingo, you 
would have taken to spoiling 
paper too. I might really have 
turned out an artist, if I had been 
clever and industrious like you. 
As it was, I learnt a little draw- 
ing—and got tired of it. I tried 
modelling in wax—and got tired 
of it. Who do you think was my 
teacher? One of our slaves.’ 

‘A slave |’ Emily exclaimed. 

*Yes—a mulatto, if you wish 
me to be particular ; the daughter 
of an English father and a negro 
mother. In her young time (at 
least she said so herself) she was 
quite a beauty, in her particular 
style. Her master’s favourite ; he 
educated her himself. Besides 
drawing and painting, and model- 
ling in wax, she could sing and 
play—all the accomplishments 
thrown away on a slave! When 
her owner died, my uncle bought 
her at the sale of the property.’ 

A word of natural compassion 
escaped Emily —to Francine’s sur- 
prise. 

*‘O my dear, you needn't pity 
her ! Sappho (that was her name) 
fetched a high price, even when 
she was no longer young. She 
came to us, by inheritance, with 
the estates and the rest of it; and 
took a fancy to me, when she 
found I didn’t get on well with 
my father and mother. “I owe 
it to my father and mother,” 
she used to say, “that I am a 
slave. When I see affectionate 
daughters, it wrings my heart.” 
Sappho was a strange compound. 
A woman with a white side to 
her character, and a black side. 
For weeks together, she would be 
a civilised being. Then she used 
to relapse, and become as complete 
@ negress as her mother. At the 
risk of her life she stole away, on 
those occasions, into the interior 
of the island, and looked on, in 
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hiding, at the horrid witchcrafts 
and idolatries of the blacks ; they 
would have murdered a half-blood, 
prying into their ceremonies, if 
they had discovered her. [I fol- 
lowed her once, as far as I dared. 
The frightful yellings and drum- 
mings in the darkness of the 
forest ffightened me. The blacks 
suspected her, and it came to my 
ears, I gave her the warning that 
saved her life (I don’t know what 
I should have done without Sap- 
pho to amuse me!); and, from 
that time, I do believe the curious 
creature loved me. You see I 
can speak generously even of a 
slave ! 

‘I wonder you didn’t bring her 
with you to England, Emily 
said. 

‘In the first place,’ Francine 
answered, ‘she was my father’s 
property, not mine. In the se- 
cond place, she’s dead. Poisoned, 
as the other half-bloods supposed, 
by some enemy among the blacks. 
She said herself, she was under a 
spell !’ 

‘What did she mean ? 

Francine was not interested 
enough in the subject to explain. 
‘Stupid superstition, my dear. 
The negro side of Sappho was 
uppermost when she was dying— 
there is the explanation. Be off 
with you! I hear the old woman 
on the stairs. Meet her before 
she can come in here. My bed- 
room is my only refuge from Miss 
Ladd.’ 


On the morning of the last day 
in the week, Emily had a little 
talk in private with her old 
schoolmistress. Miss Ladd lis- 
tened to what she had to say of 
Mrs. Ellmother, and did her best 
to relieve Emily's anxieties, ‘I 
think you are mistaken, my child, 
in supposing that Francine is in 
earnest. It is her great fault that 
she is hardly ever in earnest. 
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You can trust to my discretion ; 
leave the rest to your aunt’s old 
servant and to me.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother arrived punc- 
tual to the appointed time. She 
was shown into Miss Ladd’s own 
room. Francine—ostentatiously 
resolved to take no pergonal part 
in the affair—went out fOr a walk. 
Emily waited to hear the result. 

After a Jong interval, Miss Ladd 
returned to the drawing-room, and 
announced that she had sanctioned 
the engagement of Mrs. Ellmother. 

‘ [have considered your wishes, 
in this respect,’ she said. ‘It is 
arranged that a week’s notice, on 
either side, shall end the term of 
service, after the first month. I 
cannot feel justified in doing more 
than that. Mrs. Ellmother is such 
a respectable woman; she is so 
well known to you, and she was 
so long in your aunt’s service, that 
Iam bound to consider the im- 
portance of securing a person who 
is exactly fitted to attend on such 


a girlas Francine. In one word, ° 


I can trust Mrs, Ellmother.’ 

‘When does she enter on her 
service ? Emily inquired. 

‘On the day after we return to 
the school,’ Miss Ladd replied. 
‘You will be glad to see her, I 
am sure. I will send her here.’ 

‘One word more before you go,’ 
Emily said. ‘Did you ask her 
why she left my aunt?’ 

‘My dear child, a woman who 
has been five-and-twenty years in 
one place is entitled to keep her 
own secrets. I understand that 
she had her reasons, and that she 
doesn’t think it necessary to men- 
tion them to anybody. Never 
trust people by halves—especially 
when they are people like Mrs. 
Ellmother.’ 

It was too late now to raise 
any objections. Emily could only 
hope that Francine’s curiosity 
would wear itself out with the 
lapse of time. It was a relief, 


rather than a disappointment, to 
discover that Mrs. Ellmother was 
in a hurry to get back to London 
by the next train. She had found 
an opportunity of letting her 
lodgings; and she was eager to 
conclude the bargain. ‘ You see 
I couldn’t say Yes,’ she explained, 
‘till I knew whether I was to get 
this new place or not—and the 
person wants to go in to-night.’ 

Emily stopped her at the door. 
‘Promise to write, and tell me 
how you get on with Miss de 
Sor.’ 

‘You say that, Miss, as if you 
didn’t feel hopeful about me.’ 

‘I say it, because I feel inter- 
ested about you. Promise to 
write.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother promised, and 
hastened away. Emily looked 
after her from the window, as 
long as she was inview. ‘I wish 
I could feel sure of Francine ! 
she said to herself. 

‘In what way ? asked the hard 
voice of Francine, speaking at the 
door. 

It was not in Emily’s nature to 
shrink from a plain reply. She 
completed herhalf-formed thought 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘I wish I could feel sure,’ she 
answered, ‘ that you will be kind 
to Mrs. Ellmother.’ 

‘ Are you afraid I shall make 
her life one scene of torment? 
Francine inquired. ‘ How can I 
answer for myself? I can’t look 
into the future.’ 

‘For once in your life, can you 
be in earnest ?’ Emily said. 

‘For once in your life, can 
you take a joke? Francine re- 
plied. 

Emily“said no more. She pri- 
vately resolved to shorten her 
visit to Brighton. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN THE GRAY ROOM. 


Tae house inhabited by Miss 
Ladd and her pupils had been 
built, in the early part of the 
present century, by a wealthy 
merchant—proud of his money, 
and eager to distinguish himself 
as the owner of the largest country 
seat in the neighbourhood. 

After his death, Miss Ladd had 
taken Netherwoods (as the place 
was called); finding her own 
house insufficient for the accom- 
modation of the increasing num- 
ber of her pupils. A lease was 
granted to her on moderate terms. 
Netherwoods failed to attract per- 
sons of distinction in search of a 
country residence. The grounds 
were beautiful; but no landed 
property—not even a park—was 
attached to the house. Excepting 
the few acres on which the build- 
ing stood, the surrounding land 
belonged to a retired naval officer 
of old family, who resented the 
attempt of a merchant of low 
birth to assume the position of a 
gentleman. No matter what pro- 
posals might be made to the 
admiral, he refused them all. The 
privilege of shooting was not one 
of the attractions offered to 
tenants ; the country presented 
no facilities for hunting ; and the 
only stream in the neighbourhood 
was not preserved. Inconsequence 
of these drawbacks, the merchant’s 
representatives had to choose be- 
tween a proposal to use Nether- 
woods as a lunatic asylum, or to 
accept as tenant the respectable 
mistress of a fashionable and pros- 
perous school. They decided in 
favour of Miss Ladd. 

The contemplated change in 
Francine’s position was accom- 
plished, in that vast house, with- 
out inconvenience. There were 
rooms unoccupied, even when the 
limit assigned to the number of 
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pupils hed been reached. On the 
reopening of the school, Fran- 
cine was offered her choice be- 
tween two rooms on one of the 
upper stories, and two rooms on 
the ground floor. She chose these 
last 

Her sitting-room and bedroom, 
situated at the back of the house, 
communicated with each other. 
The sitting-room, ornamented with 
a pretty paper of delicate gray, 
and furnished with curtains of 
the same colour, had been accord- 
ingly named, ‘The Gray Room.’ 
It had a French window, which 
opened on the terrace overlooking 
the garden and the grounds. Some 
fine old engravings from the grand 
landscapes of Claude (part of a 
collection of prints possessed by 
Miss Ladd’s father) hung on the 
walls. The carpet was in har- 
mony with the curtains; and the 
furniture was of light-coloured 
wood, which helped the general 
effect of subdued brightness that 
made the charm of the room. 
‘If you are not happy here,’ Miss 
Ladd said, ‘I despair of you.’ 
And Francine answered, ‘ Yes; 
it’s very pretty, but I wish it was 
not so small.’ 

On the twelfth of August the 
regular routine of the school was 
resumed. Alban Morris found 
two strangers in his class, to fill 
the vacancies left by Emily and 
Cecilia. Mrs. Ellmother was 
duly established in her new place. 
She produced an unfavourable 
impression in the servants’ hall— 
not (as the handsome chief house- 
maid explained) because she was 
ugly and old, but because she was 
‘a person who didn’t talk.’ The 
prejudice against habitual silence, 
among the lower order of the 
people, is almost as inveterate as 
the prejudice against red hair. 

In the evening, on that first day 
of renewed studies—while the 
girls were in the grounds, after 
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tea—Francine had at last com- 
pleted the arrangement of her 
tooms, and had dismissed Mrs. 
Ellmother (kept hard at work since 
the morning) to take a little rest. 
Standing alone at her window, 
the West Indian heiress wondered 
what she had better do next. 
She glanced at the girls on the 
lawn, and decided that they were 
unworthy of serious notice, on the 
part of a person so specially 
favoured as herself. She turned 
sideways, and looked along the 
length of the terrace. At the far 
end a tall man was slowly pacing 
to and fro, with his head down 
and his hands in his pockets. 
Francine recognised the rude 
drawing-master, who had torn up 
his view of the village, after she 
had saved it from being blown 
into the pond. 

She stepped out on the terrace, 
and called to him. He stopped, 
and looked up. 

‘Do you want me?’ he called 
back. 

‘ Of course I do 

She advanced a little to meet 
him, and offered encouragement 
under the form of a hard smile. 
Although his manners might be 
unpleasant, he had claims on the 
indulgence of a young lady, who 
was ata loss how to employ her 
idle time. In the first place, he 
wasaman. In the second place, 
he was not as old as the music- 
master, or as ugly as the dancing- 
master. In the third place, he 
was an admirer of Emily ; and 
the opportunity of trying to shake 
his allegiance by means of a 
flirtation, in Emily’s absence, 
was too good an opportunity to 
be lost. 

‘Do you remember how rude 
you were to me, on the day when 
you were sketching in the summer- 
house ?’ Francine asked, with snap- 
pish playfulness, ‘I expect you 
to make yourself agreeable this 


time—I am going to pay you a 
compliment.’ 

He waited, with exasperating 
composure, to hear what the pro- 
posed compliment might be. The 
furrow between his eyebrows 
looked deeper than ever. There 
were signs of secret trouble in 
that dark face, so grimly and so 
resolutely composed. The school, 
without Emily, presented the 
severest trial of endurance that 
he had encountered, since the day 
when he had been deserted and 
disgraced by his affianced wife. 

‘You are an artist,’ Francine 
proceeded, ‘ and therefore a person 
of taste. I want to have your 
opinion of my sitting-room, Criti- 
cism is invited ; pray come in.’ 

He seemed to be unwilling to 
accept the invitation—then altered 
his mind, and followed Francine. 
She had visited Emily ; she was 
perhaps in a fair way to become 
Emily’s friend. THe remembered 
that he had already lost an oppor- 
tunity of studying her character, 
and—if he saw the necessity—of 
warning Emily not to encourage 
the advances of Miss de Sor. 

‘Very pretty,’ he remarked, 
looking round the room—without 
appearing to care for anything in 
it, except the prints. 

Francine was bent on fascinat- 
ing him. She raised her eyebrows 
and lifted her hands, in playful 
remonstrance. ‘ Doremember it’s 
my room, she said, ‘and take 
some little interest in it, for my 
sake ! 

* What do you want me to say? 
he asked, 

‘Come and sit down by me.’ 
She made room for him on the 
sofa. Her one favourite aspira- 
tion—the longing to excite envy 
in others—expressed itself in her 
next words. ‘Say something 
pretty,’ she answered ; ‘say you 
would like to have such a room 
as this.’ 
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‘I should like to have your 
prints,’ he remarked. ‘ Will that 
do? 

‘It wouldn’t do—from anybody 
else. Ah, Mr. Morris, I know 
why you are not as nice as you 
might be! You are not happy. 
The school has lost its one attrac- 
tion, in losing our dear Emily. 
You feel it—I know you feel it.’ 
She assisted this expression of 
sympathy to produce the right 
effect by a sigh. ‘ What would 
I not give to inspire such devotion 
as yours? I don’t envy Emily ; 
I only wish— She paused in 
confusion, and opened her fan. 
‘Isn’t it pretty? she said, with 
an ostentatious appearance of 
changing the subject. Alban be- 
haved like a monster; he began 
to talk of the weather. 

‘I think this is the hottest day 
we have had,’ he said; ‘no won- 
der you want your fan. Nether- 
woods is an airless place at this 
season of the year.’ 

She controlled hertemper. ‘I 
do indeed feel the heat,’ she ad- 
mitted, with a resignation which 
gently reproved him; ‘it is so 
heavy and oppressive here, after 
Brighton. Perhaps my sad life, 
far away from home and friends, 
makes me sensitive to trifles? 
Do you think so, Mr. Morris?’ 

The merciless man said he 
thought it was the situation of 
the house. 

* Miss Ladd took the place in 
the spring,’ he continued ; ‘and 
only discovered the one objection 
to it some months afterwards. 
We are in the highest part of the 
valley here—but, you see, it’s a 
valley surrounded by hills; and, 
on three sides the hills are near 
us, All very well in winter; but 
in summer I have heard of girls 
in this school, so out of health in 
the relaxing atmosphere, that they 
have been sent home again.’ 

Francine suddenly showed an 
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interest in what he was saying. 
If he had cared to observe her 
closely—if he had only looked at 
her—he must have noticed it. 

*Do you mean that the girls 
were really ill? she asked. 

‘No. They slept badly—lost 
appetite—started at trifling noises. 
In short, their nerves were out of 
order.’ 

‘Did they get well again at 
home, in another air? 

‘Nota doubt of it,’ he answered, 
beginning to get weary of the sub- 
ject. * May I look at your books? 

Francine’s interest in the influ- 
ence of different atmospheres on 
health was not exhausted yet. 
‘Do you know where the girls 
lived when they were at home? 
she inquired. 

‘I know where one of them 
lived. She was the best pupil I 
ever had—and I remember she 
lived in Yorkshire. He was so 
weary of the idle curiosity—as it 
appeared to him—which persisted 
in asking trifling questions, that 
he left his seat, and crossed the 
room. ‘ May I look at your books ?” 
he repeated. 

‘O, yes!’ 

The conversation was suspended 
for awhile. The lady thought, 
‘I should like to box his ears !’ 
The gentleman thought, ‘ She’s 
only an inquisitive fool after all ! 
His examination of her books 
confirmed him in the delusion 
that there was really nothing in 
Francine’s character, which ren- 
dered it necessary to caution Emily 
against the advances of her new 
friend. Turning away from the 
book-case, he made the first ex- 
cuse that occurred to him for 
putting an end to the interview. 

‘I must beg you to let me re- 
turn to my duties, Miss de Sor. 
I have to correct the young ladies’ 
drawings, before they begin again 
to-morfow.’ 

Francine’s wounded vanity made 
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a last expiring attempt to steal the 
heart of Emily’s lover. 

‘ You remind me that I have a 
favour to ask,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
attend the other classes—but I 
should so like to join your class ! 
May I?’ She looked up at him 
with a languishing appearance of 
entreaty which sorely tried Alban’s 
capacity to keep his face in serious 
order. He acknowledged the com- 
pliment paid to him in studiously 
commonplace terms, and got a 
little nearer to the open window. 
Francine’s obstinacy was not con- 
quered yet. 

‘My education has been sadly 
neglected,’ she continued ; ‘ but I 
have had some little instruction 
in drawing. You will not find 
me so ignorant as some of the 
other girls.’ She waited a little, 
anticipating a few complimentary 
words. Alban waited also—in 
silence. ‘I shall look forward 


with pleasure to my lessons under 


such an artist as yourself, she 
went on, and waited again, and 
was disappointed again. ‘Per- 
haps,’ she resumed, ‘I may be- 
come your favourite pupil—Who 
knows?’ 

‘ Who indeed ! 

It was not much to say, when 
he spoke at last —but it was 
enough to encourage Francine. 
She called him ‘ dear Mr. Morris ;’ 
she pleaded for permission to take 
her first lesson immediately ; she 
clasped her hands—‘ Please say 
Yes ! 

‘I can’t say Yes, till you have 
complied with the rules.’ 

‘ Are they your rules ? 

She looked at him with eyes 
which expressed the readiest sub- 
mission—in that case. He entire- 
ly failed to see it: he said they 
were Miss Ladd’s rules— and 
wished her good-evening. 

She watched him, walking away 
down the terrace. How «was he 
paid? Did he receive a yearly 
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salary, or did he get a little extra 
money for each new pupil who 
took drawing lessons? In this 
last case, Francine saw her oppor- 
tunity of being even with him. 
‘You brute! Catch me attend- 
ing your class !’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SAN DOMINGO. 


THE night was oppressively hot. 
Finding it impossible to sleep, 
Francine lay quietly in her bed, 
thinking. The subject of her re- 
flections was a person who occu- 
pied the humble position of her 
new servant. 

Mrs. Ellmother looked wretch- 
edly ill. Mrs. Ellmother had 
told Emily that her object, in 
returning to domestic service, was 
to try if change would relieve her 
from the oppression of her own 
thoughts. Mrs, Ellmother be- 
lieved in vulgar superstitions 
which declared Friday to be an 
unlucky day; and which recom- 
mended throwing a pinch over 
your left shoulder, if you happened 
to spill the salt. 

In themselves, these were trifling 
recollections. But they assumed 
a certain importance, derived from 
the associations which they called 
forth. They reminded Francine, 
by some mental process which she 
was at a loss to trace, of Sappho 
the slave, and of her life at San 
Domingo. 

She struck a light, and unlocked 
her writing-desk, From one of 
the drawers she took out an old 
household account-book. 

The first page contained some 
entries, relating to domestic ex- 
penses, in her own handwriting. 
They recalled one of her efforts to 
occupy her idle time, by relieving 
her mother of the cares of house- 
keeping. For a day or two, she 
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had persevered—and then she had 
ceased to feel any interest in her 
new employment. The remainder 
of the book was completely filled 
up, in a beautifully clear hand- 
writing, beginning on the second 
page. A title had been found for 
the manuscript by Francine. She 
had written at the top of the 
page :—Sappho’s Nonsense. 

After reading the first few sen- 
tences she rapidly turned over the 
leaves, and stopped at a blank 
space near the end of the book. 
Here again she had added a title. 
This time it implied a compli- 
ment to the writer; the page was 
headed :—Sappho’s Sense. 

She read this latter part of the 
manuscript with the closest at- 
tention. 

‘I entreat my kind and dear 
young mistress not to suppose 
that I believe in witchcraft—after 
such an education as I have re- 
ceived. When I wrote down, at 
your bidding, all that I had told 
you by word of mouth, I cannot 
imagine what delusion possessed 
me. You say I have a negro side 
to my character, which I inherit 
from my mother. Did you mean 
this, dear mistress, as a joke? I 
am almost afraid that it is some- 
times not far off from the truth. 

‘Let me be careful, however, 
to avoid leading you into a mis- 
take. It is really true that the 
man-slave I spoke of did pine and 
die, after the spell had been cast 
on him by my witch-mother’s 
image of wax. But I ought also 
to have told you that circum- 
stances favoured the working of 
the spell: tho fatal end was not 
brought about by supernatural 
means. 

‘The poor wretch was not in 
good health at the time ; and our 
owner had occasion to employ 
him in a valley of the island far 
inland. I have been told, and 
can well believe, that the climate 
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there is different from the climate 
on the coast—in which the un- 
fortunate slave had been accus- 
tomed to live. ‘The overseer 
wouldn’t believe him when he 
said the valley air would be his 
death —and the negroes, who 
might otherwise have helped him, 
all avoided a man whom they 
knew to be under the spell. 

‘This, you see, accounts for 
what might appear incredible to 
civilised persons. If you will do 
me a favour, you will burn this 
little book, as soon as you have 
read what I have written here. 
If my request is not granted, I 
can only implore you to let no 
eyes but your own see these 
pages. My life might be in 
danger if the blacks knew what 
I have now told you, in the inter- 
ests of truth.’ 

Francine closed the book, and 
locked it up again in her desk. 
‘Now I know,’ she said to her- 
self, ‘what reminded me of San 
Domingo.’ 


When Francine rang her bell 
the next morning, so long a time 
elapsed without producing an an- 
swer that she began to think of 
sending one of the house-servants 
to make inquiries. Before she 
could decide, Mrs. Ellmother pre- 
sented herself and offered her 
apologies. 

‘It’s the first time I have over- 
slept myself, Miss, since I was a 
girl, Please to excuse me, it 
sha’n’t happen again.’ 

‘Do you find that the air here 
makes you drowsy? Francine 
asked. 

Mrs. Ellmother shook her head. 
‘I didn’t get to sleep,’ she said, 
‘till morning, and so I was too 
heavy to be up in time. But air 
has got nothing to do with it. 
Gentlefolks may have their whims 
and fancies. ll air is the same 
to people like me’ 
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*You enjoy good health, Mrs. 
Ellmother.’ 

* Why not, Miss? I have never 
had a doctor.’ 

*O! That’s your opinion of 
doctors, is it ? 

‘I won’t have anything to do 
with them—if that’s what you 
mean by my opinion,’ Mrs. Ell- 
motheranswered doggedly. ‘How 
will you have your hair done ? 

‘ The same as yesterday. Have 
you seen anything of Miss Emily ? 
She went back to London the day 
after you left us.’ 

‘I haven’t been in London. 
I'm thankful to say my lodgings 
are let to a good tenant.’ 

‘Then where have you lived, 
while you were waiting to come 
here ? 

‘I had only one place to go to, 
Miss ; I went to the village where 
I was born. A friend found a 
corner for me. Ah, dear heart, 
it’s a pleasant place, there !’ 

‘ A place like this ? 

‘Lord help you! As little like 
this as chalk istocheese. A fine 
big moor, Miss, in Cumberland, 
without a tree in sight — look 
where you may. Something like 
a wind, I can tell you, when it 
takes to blowing there.’ 

‘Have you never been in this 
part of the country ? 

* Not I! When I left the North, 
my new mistress took me to Can- 
ada. Talk about air! If there 
was anything in it, the people in 
that air ought to live to be a hun- 
dred. I liked Canada.’ 

‘ And who was your next mis- 
tress ? 

Thus far, Mrs. Ellmother had 
been ready enough to talk. Had 
she failed to hear what Francine 
had just said to her? or had she 
some reason for feeling reluctant 
to answer? In any case, a spirit 
of taciturnity took sudden posses- 
sion of her—she was silent. 

Francine (as usual) persisted. 
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‘Was your next place in service 
with Miss Emily’s aunt ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Did the old lady always live 
in London? 

* No.’ 

‘What part of the country did 
she live in? 

‘ Kent.’ 

‘ Among the hop-gardens ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘In what other part, then? 

‘Isle of Thanet.’ 

‘ Near the sea-coast ? 

* Yes.’ 

Even Francine could insist no 
longer: Mrs. Ellmother’s reserve 
had beaten her—for that day at 
least. ‘Go into the hall,’ she 
said, ‘and see if there are any 
letters for me in the rack.’ 

There was one letter bearing 
the Swiss postmark. Simple Ce- 
cilia was flattered and delighted 
by the charming manner in which 
Francine had written to her. She 
looked forward with impatience 
to the time when their present 
acquaintance might ripen into 
friendship. Would ‘ Dear Miss 
de Sor’ waive all ceremoriy, and 
consent to be a guest (later in the 
autumn) at her father’s house? 
Circumstances connected with her 
sister's health would delay their 
return to England for a little 
while. By the end of the month 
she hoped to be at home again, 
and to hear if Francine was dis- 
engaged. Her address, in Eng- 
land, was Monksmoor Park, Hants. 

Having read the letter, Fran- 
cine drew a moral from it :— 
‘There is great use in a fool, 
when one knows how to manage 
her.’ 

Having little appetite for her 
breakfast, she tried the experi- 
ment of a walk on the terrace. 
Alban Morris was right; the air 
at Netherwoods, in summer-time, 
was relaxing. The morning mist 
still hung over the lowest part of 
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the valley, between the village 
and the hills beyond. A little 
exercise produced a feeling of 
fatigue. Francine returned to 
her room, and trifled with her tea 
and toast. 

Her next proceeding was to 
open her writing-desk, and look 
into the old account-book once 
more. While it lay open on her 
lap, she recalled what had passe 
that morning, between Mrs. Ell- 
mother and herself. 

The old woman had been born 
and bred in the North, on an 
open moor. She had been re- 
moved to the keen air of Canada 
when ehe left her birthplace. 
She had been in service after 
that, on the breezy eastward coast 
of Kent. Would the change to 
the climate of Netherwoods pro- 
duce any effect on Mrs. Ellmo- 
ther? At her age, and with her 
seasoned constitution, would she 
feel it as those school-girls had 
felt it—especially that one among 
them, who lived in the bracing 
air of the North, the air of York- 
shire ? 

Weary of solitary thinking on 
one subject, Francine returned to 


the terrace with a vague idea of 


finding something to amuse her— 
that is to say, something she 
could turn into ridicule—if she 
joined the girls. 

The next morning, Mrs. EIl- 
mother answered her mistress’s 
bell without delay. ‘ You have 
slept better, this time,’ Francine 
said. 

‘No, Miss. When I did get to 
sleep, I was troubled by dreams, 
Another bad night—and no mis- 
take !’ 

‘I suspect your mind is not 
quite at ease,’ francine suggested. 

‘Why do you suspect that, if 
you please ? 

‘You talked, when I met you 
at Miss Emily’s, of wanting to 
get away from your own thoughts. 
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Has the change to this place 
helped you? 

‘It hasn’t helped me as I ex- 
pected. Some people’s thoughts 
stick fast.’ 

‘Remorseful thoughts? Fran- 
cine inquired. 

Mrs. Ellmother held up her 
forefinger, and shook it with a 
gesture of reproof. ‘I thought 
we agreed, Miss, that there was 
to be no pumping.’ 

The business of the toilet pro- 
ceeded in silence. 

A week passed, During an in- 
terval in the labours of the school, 
Miss Ladd knocked at the door of 
Francine’s room. 

‘I want to speak to you, my 
dear, about Mrs. Ellmother. Have 
you noticed that she doesn’t seem 
to be in good health ? 

‘She looks rather pale, Miss 
Ladd.’ 

‘It’s more serious than that, 
Francine. The servants tell me 
that she has hardly any appetite. 
She herself acknowledges that 
she sleeps badly. I noticed her 
yesterday evening in the garden, 
under the schoolroom window. 
One of the girls dropped a dic- 
tionary. She started at that 
slight noise, as if it terrified her. 
Her nerves are seriously out of 
order. Can you prevail upon her 
to see the doctor? 

Francine hesitated—and made 
an excuse. ‘I think she would 
be much more likely, Miss Ladd, 
to listen to you. Do you mind 
speaking to her? 

‘ Certainly not ! 

Mrs. Ellmother was immediate- 
ly sent for. ‘ What is your plea- 
sure, Miss?’ she said to Francine. 

Miss Ladd interposed. ‘It is I 
who wish to speak to you, Mrs. 
Elimother. For some days past, 
I have been sorry to see you look- 
ing ill.’ 

‘I never was ill in my life, 
Ma'am.’ 
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Miss Ladd gently persisted. ‘I 
hear that you have lost your appe- 
tite.’ 

‘I never was a great eater, 
Ma’am,’ 

It was evidently useless to risk 
any further allusion to Mrs. Ell- 
mother’s symptoms. Miss Ladd 
tried another method of persua- 
sion. ‘I daresay I may be mis- 
taken,’ she said; ‘ but I do really 
feel anxious about you. To set 
my mind at rest, will you see the 
doctor ? 

‘The doctor! Do you think 
I’m going to begin taking physic, 
at my time of life? Lord, Ma’am! 
you do amuse me—you do indeed ! 
She burst into a sudden fit of 
laughter; the hysterical laughter 
which is on the verge of tears, 
With a desperate effort, she con- 
trolled herself. ‘Please, don’t 
make a fool of me again,’ she said 
—and left the room. 

‘What do you think now? 
Miss Ladd asked. 

Francine appeared to be still on 
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her guard. ‘I don’t know what 
to think,’ she said evasively. 

Miss Ladd looked at her in 
silent surprise, and withdrew. 

Left by herself, Francine sat 
with her elbows on the table and 
her face in her hands, absorbed 
in thought. After a long inter- 
val, she opened her desk—and 
hesitated. She took a sheet of 
note-paper—and paused, as if still 
in doubt. She snatched up her 
pen, with a sudden recovery of 
resolution—and addressed these 
lines to the landlady of an hotel 
in London : 

‘When I was placed under your 
care, on the night of my arrival 
from the West Indies, you kindly 
said I might ask you for any little 
service which might be within 
your power. I shall be greatly 
obliged if you can obtain for me, 
and send to this place, a supply 
of artists’ modelling-wax—suffi- 
cient for the production of a small 
image.’ 


(To be continued, ) 
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Come, sweet nymph of every pleasure, 
Come and tread a Pyrrhic measure ; 
Come with sunbeams bright and fair 
Glancing through thy golden hair. 


Come with rippling laughter sweet, 
Trip the lawn with nimble feet, 
Where the fountain’s glittering spray 
Dances upwards to the day ; 


Or beneath the verdant shade 

Which the oak and beech have made, 
Where the cooling zephyrs stray 
Gently through each leafy spray ; 


Where the cuckoo’s ringing note 
Answers near and now remote, 

And the stock-dove, from the grove, 
Coos his plaintive tale of love, 


While the thrush on some tall tree 
Crowns the wide-spread minstrelsy :— 
There, when all is blithe and free, 
Come and foot the dance with me. 


Chase the rosy golden hours 
Midst the blossom-laden bowers, 
Down the alley’s terraced walk, 
Where, on tall and graceful stalk, 


Pure and lovely lilies grow 
Whiter than the drifted snow, 
While on high the opening rose 
Doth her beauties slow disclose ; 


Crocus with her purple mouth, 
And the sunflower turning south ; 
Many blooms amaranthine, 

And the fragrant eglantine, 

And the faint sweet jessamine ; 


Tulips tco of many dyes 

Vieing with the evening skies, 

And narcissus doth unveil, 

At his beauty turning pale ; 

Hyacinths their bells unfold, 

Primrose, violets, marigold. J. T. BANTON. 
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BriGANDaGE seems to be the in- 
alienable heritage of Greece, Italy, 
and Spain—the three downward 
extremities of Europe and civili- 
sation. From piracy having been 
so rife in the Mediterranean we 
might suppose the breezes of that 
sea to be somewhat overcharged 
with the spirit of liberty; but we 
should perhaps be more correct if 
we concluded that the radiance 
of southern suns enfeebles and 
demoralises human nature. The 
lands are spellbound, a sweet 
languor pervades the air, con- 
genial rather to indolence and 
pleasure than to healthy and 
honest industry. The Celtic race, 
moreover, was never fond of toil, 
and, if a living must be made, 


would prefer to obtain it by some 
wild romantic enterprise than to 
undergo the drudgery of every- 
day work. Add to such consider- 


ations that these countries are 
crossed by chains of mountains, 
offering natural advantages for 
concealment, and the existence of 
brigandage is easily intelligible. 
But, granting every inclination 
and facility for lawless adventure, 
it is necessary to its success that 
it should possess the sympathy of 
the population. If the people 
generally were unwilling to shelter 
the offenders, crime would be kept 
within due bounds; but where 
there is no just indignation against 
it, life and property will never be 
secure, Under such circumstances 
the violator of the laws assumes 
an entirely different character from 
that he bears in a settled country. 
He is a sort of national repre- 
sentative and champion of liberty ; 
he only robs and murders the 
rich, and has, perhaps, as many 


nice points of honour as a pro- 
fessed duellist. It is not long 
since the highwayman was re- 
garded as a hero even in England, 
as a glorious successor of Robin 
Hood and of the merry men who 
lived under the greenwood -tree. 
The laws were then arbitrary and 
distasteful, the people were un- 
civilised, and young men of good 
family often took to the road even 
in this sober Saxon land. 

Brigandage has, therefore, vari- 
ous aspects and forms, correspond- 
ing to the characters and positions 
of those who practise it, from the 
courteous chief to the vulgar foot- 
pad. Many of these men, todo 
them justice, have had great 
temptations to crime. In Italy, 
for instance, the laws were, until 
lately, immoderately severe in their 
penalties against any who resisted 
the officers of justice; and some- 
times when a young man was 
called out as a conscript on the 
eve of his marriage, or the aged 
father of a family was about to be 
carried off to prison for a small 
debt, much sympathy would be 
awakened in the village, and some 
young men of more courage than 
reflection would offer resistance to 
the police. From that moment 
their fate was sealed: nothing re- 
mained for them but death or the 
gallows. Under these circum- 
stances they had little choice but 
andare in campagna—to betake 
themselves to the mountains, 
where they became bandits (out- 
laws), and avenged themselves by 
rendering the neighbouring roads 
unsafe for travellers. 

A Sicilian lady told me lately, 
to my surprise, that she had never 
seen a bandit—they kept mostly 
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to a few localities—but she ad- 
mitted that none of her family 
ever ventured far from the house 
without an armed escort. She 
took that favourable view of bri- 
gandage which is held in the 
island. ‘There is nothing extra- 
ordinary in it,’ she said: ‘the 
government keep up a large army, 
every man has to serve seven 
years, and, as they dislike soldier- 
ing, they run away. They can- 
not then obtain employment, and 
they become bandits. What would 
you have? They must live. Well, 
they are not so bad as the Irish.’ 

Some of the brigands, and espe- 
cially some of their chiefs, are, or 
have been, clever and romantic 
fellows. They are fond of gay 
costumes, can sing good songs, 
and relish good jokes, principally 
such as are of a practical kind. 
A .Piedmontese gentleman once 
gave me several instances of their 
indulging their humorous fancies, 
of which the following may serve 
as @ specimen : 

Two Italian Counts (Pietro 
F— and Giuseppe C—) had been 
chamois-hunting in the Alps, 
some fifty miles from Turin. As 
is usual on such expeditions, they 
had lived some days in the moun- 
tains, sometimes sleeping in cot- 
tages, sometimes under temporary 
shelter prepared by their guides. 
In a few days, after enjoying a 
very satisfactory amount of sport 
and discomfort, they retraced their 
steps, and stopped on the way back 


at a small albergo at the foot of 


the mountains. Here they paid 
off the guides, and remained to 
await their carriage, which was to 
convey them in the cool of the 
evening to Turin. Meanwhile, 
they ordered dinner and entered 
the principal room, which was 
empty, or at least occupied by only 
one individual, who was sitting at 
a small table sipping some wine. 
His costume resembled that of the 
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peasantry, but wasof finer material, 
and from his superior mien and 
finely-cut features the Counts sup- 
posed him to be some enthusiastic 
sportsman, who had adopted the 
country dress for convenience. 
Their conjectures seemed corrobo- 
rated by his lithe athletic figure, 
which seemed unaccustomed either 
to toil or ease, and bespoke him 
‘robust and hardy as a moun- 
taineer.’ 

The Counts felt that he was a 
man of their own mind, and on 
his making some casual observa- 
tion, readily entered into conver- 
sation with him. They were not 
mistaken: he knew well every 
crevice and gorge in the moun- 
tains, and gave them save advice 
as to where the best sport was to 
be found. Evening drew on, but 
the conversation was so pleasant 
that they lingered still, and the 
stars shone bright in the firma- 
ment before they rose to leave. 
Their sporting friend then asked 
them which direction they in- 
tended to take, recommending the 
road through the open country, 
as the upper one was said, though 
he did not believe it, to be in- 
fested by banditti. 

‘ Banditti !’ exclaimed Giuseppe ; 
‘we care little for them; we only 
wish we could meet a few. I 
have something here,’ he con- 
tinued, producing a brace of pis- 
tols, ‘that would give them a 
warm reception.’ 

‘And I, too,’ added Pietro, 
showing another brace; ‘ I have 
something pretty here; not to 
mention a little Catalan knife, 
which might do good service at 
close quarters.’ 

‘You are brave men,’ replied 
their companion, ‘ and will teach 
the fellows a good lesson when- 
ever you meet them.’ 

‘I should like to send a ball 
through that rascal Marco,’ added 


Giuseppe. 
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‘Ah, Marco! Yes; but per- 
haps he is not so bad as you think 
him.’ 

‘He had better not come near 
me, that is all I have to say,’ 
replied Pietro. 

The stranger now took out his 
watch, and observed that it was 
growing late. He was fatigued, 
and wished to retire, so he wished 
the Counts ‘good-night’ and 
‘ Buono viaggio.’ 

It was a moonless but a cloud- 
less night, and in that southern 
climate the starlight made the 
roads and fields visible, though it 
covered them here and there with 
chequered and uncertain shadows. 
Marco—for it was none other—on 
leaving the travellers walked along 
the upper road they were to take, 
with an amused expression of 
countenance, from which those 
who knew him would have con- 
cluded that he was bent upon 
some merry mischief. About a 
mile from the inn he met a 
peasant returning home, and, 
stopping him, ordered him to 
stand in a certain position on the 
edge of a neighbouring vineyard, 
and to hold a vine-stake—which 
he pulled up out of the ground— 
to his shoulder like a gun. Hav- 
ing made this arrangement, he 
concealed himself behind some 
trees, and just as the Counts’ 
carriage was driving past rushed 
out and seized the horses’ heads, 
vociferating, 

‘Halt! Halt! 
name of Marco!’ 

The horses offered little opposi- 
tion to the order, and as for the 
coachman he nearly fell off the 
box with terror. The Counts, 
however, hastily got out their 
pistols, and one of them took a 
deliberate aim at Marco’s head. 

‘If you fire, you are dead men,’ 
cried Marco. ‘My band are in 
the vineyard, and ready to open 
upon you. You can see them,’ 


Stop, in the 
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he continued, pointing to the 
man with the vine-stake. ‘They 
are only awaiting my word.’ 

‘I certainly do see some one,’ 
said Giuseppe, looking in the di- 
rection indicated. 

‘So do I,’ replied Pietro. ‘ He 
has a large company, I have been 
told. What can two men do 
against fifty or sixty? We shall 
only lose our lives for nothing.’ 

‘What do you want of us? 
asked Giuseppe, as, observing their 
change of tone, Marco approached 
the carriage window. 

‘Well, my friends,’ replied the 
bandit, whose voice they now re- 
cognised, ‘I shall not treat you 
as badly as you intended to treat 
me. You are brave men and true 
sportsmen, but I must have all the 
arms in your possession. Hand 
them out quickly, or it may be 
the worse for you.’ . 

After very little deliberation, 
the Counts’ guns and pistols were 
delivered up. 

‘ And that little Catalan knife !’ 
demanded Marco. 

‘Give it up at once, Pietro,’ 
said Giuseppe nervously. ‘ Give 
itup, man! We shall be shot.’ 

The demand was immediately, 
though reluctantly, complied with 
by his companion. 

‘ You have another pistol some- 
where,’ continued Marco. ‘Come, 
out with it! 

‘I have not,’ returned Pietro. 
‘Giuseppe, give up the other 
pistol.’ 

‘I have given up everything, 
as you well know,’ answered 
Giuseppe. ‘If there is another, 
you have it.’ 

‘I! What do you mean by 
that? Itis false. You want to 
keep back things, and to get me 
shot as having them. You're a 
dishonest, lying—’ 

‘Well, _ signors,’ 


interposed 
Marco, observing their alarm and 
recriminations. ‘I will relieve you 
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by telling you that I think you 
have been as good as your words. 
You have delivered up everything, 
and may now proceed on your 
way. You said you would teach 
Marco a lesson. I hope that he has 
taught you one of many, and that 
in future you will allude to him 
with greater respect.’ 

The Counts returned to Turin 
dejected and disgraced. They had 
no opportunity afterwards of mak- 
ing use of the sporting gentleman’s 
information about the mountain 
game, as the government, in in- 
dignation at their pusillanimity, 
revoked their licenses for carrying 
fire-arms. 

Brigands are largely indebted 
for their immunity and success to 
the landlords of small country 
inns, who, in the course of their 
business, hear of all the move- 
ments in the neighbourhood. In 
some cases mine host is merely 
actuated by fear, but in others he 
is a willing instrument, and even 
a principal. Towards the end of 
the last century one of the Dukes 
of Hamilton escaped in a most 
providential manner from the 
hands of one of these worthies. 
He was making the ‘grand tour,’ 
according to the fashion of the 
times, well armed and accom- 
panied by his servant. One night 
their carriage broke down in a 
somewhat unaccountable manner 
near a small roadside inn among 
the Apennines. They were com- 
pelled to stop there for the night, 
and after supper he and his man 
retired to their respective bed- 
rooms. The duke’s apartment was 
spacious, but had nothing remark- 
able in its appearance; and, being 
tired, he was about to undress 
hastily, when he observed that his 
large dog, his constant and faith- 
ful companion by day and night, 
was sniffing and looking about the 
floor in a very uneasy and dissatis- 
fied manner. His attention was 
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aroused, and, watching the dog, 
he looked under the bed, and 
there perceived something that 
looked like a trap-door. Having 
made such a discovery, he thought 
it would be better to stay awake, 
and sat up in a chair instead of 
going to bed, placing his pistols 
conveniently beside him. Sleep, 
however, overcame him, and he 
was awakened in the middle of 
the night by the growling of his 
dog. Opening his eyes, he saw 
a light coming from under the 
bed, and a man’s head beginning 
to appear. He seized and cocked 
his pistols, calling out that he 
would shoot the first man that 
entered. Upon this the trap-door 
immediately closed. The duke 
remained on guard until day- 
break, when he summoned the 
landlord to give an account of 
what had occurred. The man no 
sooner appeared, than the dog 
sprang upon him, and it was with 
difficulty that they prevented his 
suffering summary punishment 
for his treachery. Inquiries were 
forthwith instituted, and it was 
found that many travellers had 
mysteriously disappeared in that 
fatal hostelry. This story has the 
more interest at the present time 
as several portraits of this, the 
eighth, duke remain among the 
fading glories of Hamilton Palace. 

It will be refreshing to turn 
from such a dark episode to an- 
other which has more of the comic 
than of the tragic character, but 
in which the lord of the spigot 
again plays a part. A celebrated 
Italian physician, who, not satis- 
fied with the legitimate game of 
his profession, was a keen sports- 
man and an unerring shot, met at 
an albergo near Milan a man not 
very dissimilar from the signor 
with whom the Torinese counts 
became so inauspiciously acquaint- 
ed. A conversation sprang up, in 
which bandits and their proceed- 
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ings were discussed ; and the doc- 
tor, alluding, with some natural 
pride, to the precision of his aim, 
said he much desired that one of 
them would cross his path. Armed 
with his trusty gun and pistols, 
he walked at large, and should 
like to see the man who would 
dare to molest him. Evening 
drew on, and his new acquaint- 
ance—a noted brigand, and a bold 
whimsical fellow—left the inn 
first by about half an hour. Pro- 
ceeding in the direction the doc- 
tor was to take, he broke off a 
branch from a chestnut-tree, and, 
fixing it into the middle of the 
road, suspended from its top a 
small lantern he carried with him. 
Presently the doctor was heard 
approaching with his firm military 
step. On coming to a turn in the 
road he suddenly perceived the 
light, and, halting, called out to 
know ‘ who comes there ? 

No answer was, of coufse, re- 
turned. The doctor drew himself 
up. A breeze agitated the chestnut- 
branch, and the lantern moved. 

‘If you advance another step, 
you are a dead man,’ cried the 
doctor. 

The wind, however, took no 
notice of the threat, and the lan- 
tern continued to swing. 

‘If you don’t answer, I shall 
fire!’ shouted the doctor; and, 
suiting the action to the word, he 
raised his gun, took aim, and— 

‘ Basta! said a voice close to 
his ear, and he found himself 
pinioned by an iron grasp from 
behind. ‘You must not waste 
your powder,’ said the brigand, 
* because I want it, and I also re- 
quire your trusty gun and pistols. 
And now,’ he continued, relieving 
him of the articles in question, 
‘you need not be alarmed, for I 
do not intend to shoot you; but 
I shall take away your arms and 
ammunition, as you do not seem to 
me to make a good use of them.’ 


But gay and fanciful bandits 
of this type are now becoming 
scarce; a lower kind are more 
common, and the hero of story is 
not the sort of man generally en- 
countered on the highway. 

A charming lady once told me 
that she was greatly disappointed 
on her wedding-tour in Italy at 
not seeing a bandit ; she was con- 
stantly looking out for one. 

‘But, my dear,’ observed her 
husband, ‘ be consoled ; you have 
probably met with many. You 
would not know one if you saw 
him.’ 

* O yes, I should,’ she persisted ; 
‘he would be a tall, handsome, 
romantic-looking fellow, with a 
velvet coat, and feathers in his 
hat.’ 

Before they left the South the 
fair lady’s illusion was sadly dis- 
pelled; for they did meet a ban- 
dit in charge of a policeman, and 
a more ragged, dirty, unpoetical 
man she never beheld. 

The States of the Church were 
more infected with brigandage 
than almost any other part of 
Italy. Itis said that even Car- 
dinal Antonelli’s grandfather made 
his livelihood in this unpleasant 
manner. The Sacred City itself 
was until lately notoriously un- 
safe. I remember having heard 
of a remarkable misfortune which 
befell a celebrated antiquary, who, 
in spite of the warnings of his 
friends and the frequent reports 
of robberies, persisted in wander- 
ing about unattended in the less 
frequented parts of Rome. One 
night he determined to pay a 
visit to the Colosseum, to behold 
it, like Melrose Abbey, ‘by the 
pale moonlight ? and certainly he 
was well repaid by gazing on that 
stupendous monument of imperial 
power, when the spectral beams 
seemed to repeople it with the 
multitudes of the past, and he 
almost fancied that he could hear 
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the shouting of the populace and 
the roaring of the wild beasts. 
Where were now those eager faces, 
those excited voices? Silent and 
still! The acacia waves where 
great Cesar sat ; the cross stands 
where gladiators fought ! 

Such and kindred thoughts oc- 
cupied the mind of the student, 
when he suddenly felt himself 
rudely jostled by a dark figure 
mufiled up in a long cloak. The 
person passed quickly away on to 
the other side ; but the shock had 
completely dispelled our anti- 
quary’s visions of the past, and 
recalled him to the vulgarity of 
the present. He did not like the 
rough treatment he had received, 
and, remembering the accounts he 
had heard of robberies happening 
in this neighbourhood, he imme- 
diately put his hand into his 
pocket to feel for his watch. It 
was gone! He now became tho- 
roughly awakened and consider- 
ably disconcerted. Where had 
the thief escaped to? On looking 
round carefully, he espied the man 
standing under the shadow of one 
of the small shrines then in the 
arena. Keeping his eye well on 
him, he stoie round on the other 
side of the shrine, and, before the 
man could see him, rushed out, 
seized him by the throat, demand- 
ing, in the best broken Italian he 
could command, that he should 
restore him the watch. The de- 
linquent was evidently taken off 
his guard ; and the antiquary, who 
was more powerful than most of 
his fraternity, receiving no an- 
swer, uttered several imprecations, 
put his hand into the man’s poc- 
ket, and took out the watch. He 
then felt satisfied, and let him go, 
after dealing him ‘a good punch 
in the ribs, and telling him he 
should be thankful to get off so 
easily, 

Our friend returned home rather 
elated with his success, and con- 
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gratulating himself on his pre- 
sence of mind, but inwardly re- 
solving to be more circumspect in 
his future explorations. After re- 
counting his adventure to his 
family he retired, being fatigued, 
a little earlier than usual. Before 
getting into bed he proceeded, as 
usual, to wind up his watch. What 
was the matter with the key? It 
did not fit. He now looked care- 
fully at the watch. No wonder 
he could not wind it; although 
somewhat similar, it was not his. 
He looked round, and there be- 
held on the mantelpiece his old 
English companion, ticking away 
as merrily as if nothing had oc- 
curred! ‘The alarming truth now 
flashed upon him—he had not 
taken his watch out, and had pur- 
loined that of some other person ! 
He.resolved to make his mistake 
known by an advertisement in 
the morning. But before dawn he 
was awakened—or rather startled, 
for he could not sleep—by a tre- 
mendous knocking at the front 
door. Looking out, he saw half 
a dozen armed men in the Papal 
uniform, and soon heard that they 
had come to take him into cus- 
tody for robbing a priest in the 
Colosseum. The police were ad- 
mitted, and he explained the mis- 
take, and offered the watch ; but 
they shook their heads, said that 
several robberies had been com- 
mitted lately, and that he had 
been observed loitering in a sus- 
picious manner in unfrequented 
localities. They refused to leave 
the house without him, and he 
began to think of stories he had 
heard about Italian prisons and 
tortures. Fortunately, however, 
he was personally known to the 
British Consul, and, by means of 
the intercession and explanations 
of that official, this affair, which 
at one time wore a serious aspect, 
was brought to a satisfactory ter- 
mination. A. G, L'ESTRANGE, 
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A Day—July 10th, 1847. 


Ir was a brilliant morning. The 
July sun shone down over the 
peaceful little village of Rest, and 
the parson thereof was standing 
on the well-kept gravelled path 
just outside the Rectory door. 
He was reading a letter—a plea- 
sant one, I fancy ; for there was 
a smile on his face, which lin- 
gered there even after he had 
folded it up and replaced it in 
its envelope: it deepened yet 
more as the gate was pushed open, 
and a tall, straight, well-set-up 
boy of fourteen or fifteen years 
old advanced towards him. This 
boy was young Tom Adair, the 
Squire of Rest. 

‘Well, Tom,’ said the jovial 
parson genially, ‘ you're early this 
morning. Come to breakfast, eh ? 

Tom Adair laughed. 

‘ Yes, if Mrs. Trevor asks me,’ 
he replied, with a schoolboy tip 
of his hat ; ‘though I didn’t come 
for that, but to bring Betty a 
present for her birthday.’ 

‘Go inside, then,’ said Mr. 
Trevor, laughing. ‘You'll find 
Betty raving over the offerings 
that have already turned up.’ 

Thus bidden, the lad went into 
the house, turning, with the ac- 
customed manner of one who 
knew the place and was not wont 
to stand on ceremony, into a large 
and very cheerful room on the 
right of the principal door of 
entrance. 

‘ Betty,’ said he. 

At the sound of his voice a 
child turned from the table at 
which she was standing—a very 
fair and lovely child, surely just 


such a one a3 caused the exclama- 
tion from Gregory the Great more 
than thirteen hundred years ago, 
‘ Angeli, non Angli’—a very dainty, 
fairy-like, and fragile child, with 
hair like spun gold, eyes blue 
and bright as the blue heavens, 
in which at that moment the sun 
shone like a diamond in a bed of 
sapphires; a child with a face 
which would have been perfectly 
regular in feature, had not the 
nose had the sauciest little up- 
ward turn. Her eyebrows and 
lashes were brown, her skin very 
clear and smooth, and fine as 
ivory, white as porcelain, and 
with the faintest dash of apple- 
blossom pink across the cheeks, 

She turned from the table to 
meet him, 

‘O Tom,’ she said eagerly, ‘I 
was just wishing for you this mo- 
ment. I’ve got such a lot of pre- 
sents. Look here! Grandpapa 
has sent me a watch—a real one; 
look at it! See, this is the key— 
that’s gold, too. And aunt Mary 
has sent me a chain; she hopes 
I'll take care of it, for it was 
granny’s. Father has given me 
a sovereign—a whole sovereign, 
Tom, a new one; mother, a chain 
for my locket; uncle Bob, five 
shillings, because he didn’t know 
what to buy ; uncle Jack, a colley- 
pup; and uncle Geoff, a writing- 
case, all fitted up, seal and wax 
and everything—isn’t it a beauty? 
And aunt Joan has sent me— 
a doll /’ 

Tom burst out laughing. 

‘ What, hasn’t she made a change 
yet? I vote we have a little fun 
out of the old thing this time. 
Let’s have an execution,’ he sug- 
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gested ; ‘it will be no end of a 
lark. She must have meant it 
for that—Miss Joan, I mean; 
she couldn’t expect you to play 
with it’—in tones of contempt 
quite as profound as Betty’s. 

Mrs. Trevor laughed indalg- 
ently. 

‘Ah, poor aunt Joan! It is 
well she does not know what a 
hoyden her only niece is—a hoy- 
den who utterly despises dolls, 
and prefers climbing walls and 
trees to setting her doll’s-house 
in order,’ she said, smoothing 
Betty’s golden hair caressingly. 

‘ She knows I hate dolls,’ broke 
in Betty indignantly. 

‘What with your daddy’s spoil- 
ing, and what with your having 
no friend but Tom, I’m afraid, 
Betty, you have grown up in 
what aunt Joan calls a shocking 
manner.’ 

‘Then what would she approve 
of? Tom Adair asked, really by 
way of gaining information ; for 
he happened never to have seen 
Miss Joan Bowers. 

Mrs. Trevor laughed again. 

‘A nice, meek, well-behaved 
little damsel, who would never 
object to sew her seam diligently, 
but be industrious and careful, 
and play decorously with her doll 
afterwards; who would nevermake 
a noise, keep all her drawers in 
perfect order, all her toys un- 
broken, know her Catechism 
thoroughly, never have a dirty 
face, never tear her frock, never—’ 
But there Mrs. Trevor's enumera- 
tion came to an end, put to a 
violent death by Betty’s two soft 
arms flung round her neck. 

‘Dear mammie, you wouldn’t 
like me to be such a mean little 
sneak, would you, now ? she cried. 
‘Why, I believe you would just 
hate me ! 

‘I believe I should—I’m sure 
your daddy would,’ the mother 
answered. ‘And now, my chickie, 
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let me go; I want to pour out the 
coffee. Tom, my dear, have you 
come to breakfast ? 

‘I will have some, please, Mrs. 
Trevor,’ Tom answered ; ‘ though 
I really came to bring Betty a 
birthday present; only she has 
got so very many that [—’ 

‘Show me,’ interrupted Betty 
imperatively ; ‘show me, this very 
minute, dear darling Tom ! 

Thus encouraged, Tom pro- 
duced from his jacket pocket a 
little box, which, on being open- 
ed, was found to contain a small 
cross of gold some two inches in 
length,.and richly chased on one 
side ; on the reverse, which was 
plain, was engraved, ‘Tum to 
Betty, July 10th, 1847.’ 

Betty held the pretty trinket at 
arm’s length, and, having raptur- 
ously admired it, rushed up to 
the lad, and flung her arms about 
him, in all the abandonment of 
sweet childhood. 

‘I love you, Tom—you are a 
darling!’ she cried, holding up 
her mouth to be kissed. 

Young Tom just brushed his 
cheek for an instant against hers, 
reddening a little—for he had the 
true masculine horror of a scene; 
then, with a breath of decided 
relief, pushed her gently towards 
the table, and drew a chair near 
for himself. 

‘I will always wear it,’ said 
Betty, still regarding the cross. 
‘I will wear it on my chain; I 
love it !’ 

Very soon, however, her thoughts 
reverted to the doll. It was a 
gift which repeated itself twice 
each year—on her birthday and at 
Christmas —a gift which, with 
each renewal, seemed to come 
more and more in the light ofa 
studied insult. A doll! As if 
she wanted to nurse and hug a 
doll—a thing of wax and saw- 
dust, a thing with two great 
staring eyes that wouldn’t even 
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shut—a thing with a fixed and 
stupid grin on its stupid waxen 
face—a thing that had two vexa- 
tious misshapen legs stuffed with 
sawdust, and embellished with 
in-toed club-feet! Betty was in- 
deed indignant. Her uncle Jack’s 
present of a colley-pup was a pre- 
sent worth having; her uncle 
Bob’s five shillings a sensible way 
of remembering her birthday ; her 
uncle Geoff's writing-desk a pos- 
session to be proud of ; her watch 
and chains and golden cross— 
why, they were quite grown-up 
young lady presents, all of them. 
But this—this doll/ as Betty 
witheringly called it—it was sim- 
ply too contemptible to consider 
in the light of a birthday present 
at all; in fact, it had made her 
very angry indeed. 

‘What shall we do with her, 
Tom? she asked, as she ate the 
last spoonful of her egg, and nod- 
ding towards the doll to show 
she was speaking of it. ‘ Let’s 
hang her.’ 

‘ Or shoot her,’ suggested Tom. 
‘We could rig her up to a tree, 
and do William Tell beautifully— 
stick a ripe gooseberry on her 
head, with a pin through it, for 
the apple.’ 

‘Or suppose we burn her for a 
witch,’ cried Betty—she had just 
been reading an interesting epi- 
sode in history describing that 
process —‘it would be splen- 
did! How she would melt! I 
shouldn't wonder if she did not 
fizz-z !’ 

‘Yes; but it would be all up 
with her then,’ Tom objected ; 
‘and we should scarcely get any 
fun out of her at all, for she 
would burn innotime. We might 
drown her first ; they always did 
that with witches, you know— 
stuck ’em in a sack, and if they 
sank, swore ’em innocent, and 
made saints of them—what do 
you call it, Mr, Trevor?’ 
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*Canonised them,’ the Rector 
answered. 

‘Yes, canonised them ; but if 
they floated,’ Tom went on im- 
pressively, ‘they burnt them for 
witches. Now, how would that 
do? She'd be sure to float.’ 

‘Yes ; and then we might guil- 
lotine her,’ Betty cried excitedly. 
‘ We'll get Cookie to lend us her 
big chopper, and we'll have two 
posts and a string, and then— 
scurr-r, smash!—down it will 
come! How would that do, 
Tom ? 

From this it will be seen that 
Miss Betty was a young person 
of great powers of adaptation. 

‘It will do splendidly,’ Tom 
answered. ‘ We'll hang her first, 
and then float her; William Tell 
her next, try the chopping busi- 
ness afterwards, and wind up 
with a bonfire.’ 

‘O, but she’d be dead,’ Betty 
objected. ‘I don't know, though, 
that that would make much mat- 
ter; we should have to pretend 
she was alive, anyway—it’s all 
pretence with a doll, stupid thing ! 
Tom, do you see my cake? Cookie 
made it on purpose for my birth- 
day. Isn't it lovely? But we're 
not to cut it till after dinner,’ 

*O, gorgeous!’ Tom answered, 
handing his cup to Mrs. Trevor 
to be refilled; then added sud- 
denly, ‘1 say, Betty, I vote we 
blow her up.’ 

‘What, Cookie? opening her 
blue eyes very widely at his sug- 
gestion. 

‘No; that beauty over there,’ 
nodding towards the doll sitting 
simpering on a chair. 

‘Like the wops’-nest? Betty 
cried excitedly. ‘O yes, do let 
us! We'll get old Jimmy to do 
it for us ; he has heaps of powder. 
But, Tom, you'll do all the other 
things first, won't you? We may 
as well get all the fun we can out 
of the thing.’ 
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Mrs. Trevor looked across the 
table at the Rector in a way that 
made the jovial parson burst into 
shouts of uproarious laughter. 

‘The result of sister Joan’s 
puritanical way of bringing you 
up,’ he said. ‘Bless the child! 
I wish the old cat could hear 
her ? 

‘Hush-sh, my dear! remon- 
strated his wife gently. 

*‘ Daddy is quite right,’ remark- 
ed Betty, as she helped herself to 
jam, and speaking with an absurd 
air of wisdom, contrasting oddly 
with her little fairy-like person— 
for she was small for her nine 
summers. ‘ Daddy is quite right. 
Aunt Joan is an old cat—no mis- 
take about it.’ 

The copy of her father’s mature 
tone of deliberation was so per- 
fect that her three hearers went 
off into fits of laughter, the Rec- 
tor’s voice ringing out the loudest 
of them all. 

‘I wonder if aunt Joan’s ears 
are burning? he said at last. ‘If 
only she knew Madam Dolly’s 
fate, eh? By the bye, is it a very 
valuable doll, as dolls go? And 
what if she asks to see it, as she 
did the last one? 

*O, we can say it got broken,’ 
Betty suggested. ‘It won’t do to 
blame the dogs this time.’ 

‘O, you terrible child! her 
mother cried. 

‘ Well, after all,’ exclaimed the 
Rector rather warmly, ‘ Joan 
knows very well that Betty de- 
tests dolls, and yet she persists in 
sending one twice every year; 
and I don’t suppose it cost much.’ 

‘Fifteen pence ha’p’ny,’ re- 
marked Betty promptly. ‘I saw 
it on the ticket—fifteen pence 
ha’p’ny, and not a rag on it. I 
wish she'd sent fifteen pence 
ha’p’nyworth of toffee instead ; 
at which matter-of-fact speech the 
Rector’s shouts of laughter broke 
out anew. 
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And after a while the boy and 
girl went out, and the simpering 
waxen-faced doll was, in many 
ways, put to the death. 


A Day—Ten Years after. 


Ten years had flitted by, and 
when the morning sun rose on 
Betty’s birthday, it rose in Indian, 
not English, skies. Betty was 
Betty Trevor no longer, but 
Betty Adair, wife of the Squire 
of Rest and Jieutenant of the 
400th Regiment of the Line. 

Her people had been not a 
little unwilling that she should 
go to India; but Tom expatiated 
glowingly on the folly of losing so 
many years of seniority by ex- 
changing, had moreover given a 
faithful promise that if he could 
not effect an exchange into a home 
regiment of cavalry as soon as he 
should obtain his company, he 
would give up the service and 
settle down as a country gentle- 
man. He had persuaded Betty 
also to declare she should really 
enjoy the short stay of a year or 
so, and regard it more in the light 
of a holiday trip than anything 
else. Sobetween them, eventually, 
the Rector and his wife gave way, 
and the young husband and wife 
accompanied the regiment, when 
it sailed Eastward Ho in the good 
ship Wellington. 

For about half a year Betty’s 
homeward letters protested that 
she was really enjoying her new 
experiences, and should never re- 
gret that part of her life which 
had been spent in an Indian clime. 

Alas, poor Betty! alas, poor 
Tom! Whenthe morning of the 
young wife’s nineteenth birthday 
dawned matters were going terribly 
hard with them, as they went that 
year with many—nay, most of the 
British residents in the great 
country which we hold by the 
power of the sword. In a frail 
bungalow, sheltered by yet more 
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frail fortifications—two walls and 
gates—defences which would have 
proved no bar to any foe, save 
cowardly Orientals—besieged by 
hunger and thirst, by fever and 
cholera, by battle, murder, and 
sudden death, these two with 
others—a mere handful of de- 
spairing men and women—kept 
a terrible and anxious watch in 
the midst of their enemies, hoping 
against hope, fighting against fear- 
ful odds, desperately putting off 
the evil day. 

Alas, poor Betty! alas, poor 
Tom! Up to that morning, the 
morning of Betty’s nineteenth 
birthday, they had hoped against 
hope in spite of the overwhelming 
numbers of their foes; then, all 
at once, Hope spread her white 
wings and flew away, leaving 
them utterly hopeless; indeed, 
the gallant little garrison had 
come almost to the end of its 
strife, the struggle was nearly 
ended. A well-laid mine had 
blown up the miserable outer 
wall and gate of defence, and the 
worn and weary men and women 
within could hear the muffled 
tap-tap-tapping just outside the 
inner ones, which told them 
with too awful distinctness that 
before many hours had passed 
they would share the same fate, 
and the defenders of the garrison 
would be entirely at the mercy of 
the besiegers, who outnumbered 
them by at least a hundred to one. 

It was a pitiable scene, a mere 
handful of Kuropeans banded 
together in that awful moment, 
brothers and sisters by the re- 
lationship of common danger and 
misfortune, without any remem- 
brance of grade or caste. For 
the most part, the men were con- 
sulting how they might die the 
hardest ; all arms were loaded and 
prepared, ready for the reception 
of the first rush of Sepoys after 
the barrier should fall; but the 


women, poor souls, were huddled 
together in a heap, paralysed by 
grief and fear, some with their 
faces hidden on their arms, 
others sobbing and crying, some 
listening to the tapping sound 
made by the miners, and starting 
nervously at the slightest unusual 
noise; and there was one poor, 
poor soul, lying with a little 
weakly creature in her arms, a 
poor little siege-baby two days 
old, trying feebly to comfort the 
man who had brought her half- 
way across the world to meet 
death in this cruel guise. 

‘If on’y I hadn’t a-brought yer, 
Nan! he kept saying over and 
over again. 

*‘ Now don’t you take on so, Jim,’ 
she murmured in reply. ‘If the 
worst comes it’ll soon be overed— 
I don’t care.’ 

‘ But if on’y I hadn’t a-brought 
yer!’ Jim groaned. ‘If on’y I 
hadn’t, yer'd ha’ been safe and 
sound at home now. OQ, if on’y 
I'd a-left yer there ! 

‘Nay, now don’t you take on 
so,’ she cried, with an ineffable 
smile on her own worn face. ‘I'd 
do the same if I had my time to 
come over again; and a’'ter all, 
we'll die together when the worst 
comes.’ 

‘I was so proud o’ being on the 
strength o’ the regiment,’ the hus- 
band went on distractedly. ‘I 
never thought o’ harm such as 
this coming to yer.’ 

‘Nay, now don’t you take on 
so, Jim,’ she repeated wearily, 
‘don’t you now.’ 

Tom Adair, who was standing 
near, turned and strode out into 
the verandah, a great knot creep- 
ing up his throat and scalding 
tears in his eyes; but Betty, who 
had all along been as cool as ice 
and as plucky as a tigress, bent 
down over the sick girl’s bed. 

‘Nan,’ said she, ‘you are a 
brave, brave, generous girl—a real 
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Englishwoman. Some, nay many, 
would have reproached him for 
misfortune that he never looked 
for and could not guard against ; 
but you are too brave and good 
forthat. God keep you, my dear, 
and may He take us to a better 
world when our time comes—a 
world where there will be no 
oppression, no mutiny, no more 
partings any more for ever.’ Then 
she bent still lower and kissed 
her gently and the little babe, 
laid a friendly hand on the hus- 
band’s bowed head, and followed 
Tom. 

Poor Tom! He was sitting on 
a smart seat of bamboo-work just 
outside the door, two revolvers 
beside him, his hands thrust deep 
down into his pockets, his eyes 
fixed miserably on space. Betty 
sat down beside him and rested 
her head on his shoulder, regard- 
less of the men standing about; 
for those were days when hard 
hearts grew soft, cold ones warm, 
when husbands and wives, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, 
comrades and comrades, clung to 
each other with the agonised clasp 
of despair. 

‘O Betty, Betty!’ he groaned, 
‘how that poor chap’s words have 
cut me—down to the very bottom 
of my heart! If only I hadn't 
brought you out here! O my 
God, if only I had never brought 
you out of England ’ 

‘Well, but, dearest, you never 
looked for this,’ Betty began. 

‘ There was no need for it : your 
father begged me to leave the 
service, and I wouldn’t. I would 
bring you out here,’ he went on 
wretchedly, * fool that I was ! 

‘Don’t think about it? Betty 
responded promptly. ‘ It will be 
bad enough when it comes, though 
I don’t know, Tom, whether it 
need be so bad after all, if they 
do blow that gate down and carry 
the barricade: it will be all over 
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for both of us in no time—a couple 
of shots and we shall know no- 
thing aboutit. But why think of 
it? The gate is not down yet; the 
wall is thick, for it is brick. The 
other wasonly mud. And if they 
carry that, the barrier may hold 
out a little while longer, and help 
may come at any moment.’ 

‘It will not hold out an hour. 
The same explosion will weaken 
it, and a handful of tire will burn 
it down in no time,’ Tom an- 
swered, glancing contemptuously 
at the weak barricade of chairs 
and tables, ladies’ boxes and mili- 
tary chests, which had been laid 
within the walls. ‘No; when 
that gate goes, it will be all up 
with us. I tell you, Betty, I 
could curse myself.’ 

‘Hush, hush, dear! This is not 
a‘time for curses,’ she murmured, 
with gentle reproach. ‘ Besides, 
I am like poor Nan Jackson in 
there: I'd do it over again to- 
morrow. Bless her!’ 

For a long time there was 
silence between them, but at last 
Betty spoke. 

* Do you know this is my birth- 
day? she asked suddenly. ‘I had 
forgotten it until this moment. 
Well,’ smiling, ‘ nobody need wish 
me many returns of it, anyway.’ 

Tom Adair clasped her a little 
closer, turning away his agonised 
face that she might not see it. 
He had not forgotten. Betty 
chattered on in her soft, almost 
childish voice. 

‘Do you remember the day that 
you gave me this? touching the 
golden cross on her bosom. ‘Ten 
years ago. How time flies! It 
was such a lovely morning, and 
you came to breakfast. Do you 
remember, Tom ? 

‘O my darling,’ he broke out, 
‘God knows I| never dreamt I was 
laying such a cross upon you 

‘Never mind, Tom, I can bear 
it, if need be. Ah, yes, 1 remem- 
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ber that day so well. What lots 
of presents I had! Mother gave 
me this chain—darling mother! 
I wonder what she is doing at 
this moment? It is just eight in 
the morning at home. Very likely 
they are at prayers—praying for 
us. And then daddy will go out 
for five minutes, and Driver will 
follow him and chivvy the cat 
across the lawn. Poor old Driver! 
he is ten years old now. Uncle 
Jack gave him to me that same 
day. 1’mglad we didn’t bring him.’ 

‘Betty, I cannot bear to hear 
you! Tom cried, in an agonised 
voice. 

‘We may as well talk,’ said 
Betty mildly. ‘ We may not have 
much more time to talk to each 
other.’ 

If the truth be told, she wanted 
to die ‘game,’ as the saying is, 
and talked of the past to prevent 
herself thinking of the present. 

‘Yes! And aunt Joan sént me 
a doll, That was the last time, 
for, after I was ten, she sent 
“useful” presents. O, how angry 
I was !’ suddenly breaking into a 
very real laugh at the recollection 
of it. ‘And we promptly went 
out and put an end to her. We 
hanged her and we shot her, and 
then we guillotined her with old 
Cookie’s big chopper. And then 
we put her in a bag and floated 
her for a witch in the horse-trough. 
And, last of all, we burnt her, 
poor thing. Do you remember, 
Tom? 

‘ Everything,’ said Tom briefly. 

‘Poor aunt Joan! she did not 
understand children,’ Betty went 
on regretfully ; ‘but she meant 
well always, and I daresay she is 
praying for us all this dreadful 
time. Poor aunt Joan! How 
history repeats itself! We made 
an end of her doll for fun, and 
here we are playing the same 
game in downright good earnest ! 
How oddly things come about !’ 


‘O Betty, Betty,’ Tom cried, 
‘don’t torture me any more! I 
am nearly mad when I think of 
what I have brought upon you.’ 

‘But we are together still—we 
shall be together when the end 
comes,’ Betty answered. ‘ Look 
at this,’ she added, taking a lit- 
tle silver-clasped Bible from her 
pocket. ‘I have written a few 
words of farewell to—them ’—in 
spite of herself, her voice faltered 
—‘ to those at home. I have dated 
it to-day; and I say, if we are 
alive to-morrow, I will add some- 
thing more. They will like to 
know, and there may be nobody 
to tell them anything. I thought, 
as it had a spring clasp, it might 
be preserved.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said. He could only 
assent ; even to her he could not 
talk. 

At that moment a young man 
stepped out on to the verandah— 
a young officer, who had only been 
four months in India. 

‘Mr. Gore is going to give us 
the sacrament,’ he said. ‘ Will 
you come ?’ 

Betty rose immediately. 

‘Yes, we will come. We may 
not have the opportunity of taking 
it on earth again,’ she said ; then 
followed him into the room, and 
took her place beside Nan Jack- 
son’s bed. 

Always is the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper one of the most 
solemn services of our Church. 
On that day it was something 
more than solemn—it was awe- 
some. The worn and haggard 
chaplain stood in the midst of 
that worn and haggard congre- 
gation, and began the charge, 
‘Ye that do truly and earnestly 
repent you of your sins... draw 
near with faith, and take this Holy 
Sacrament to your comfort, and 
make your humble confession to 
Almighty God, meekly kneeling 
upon your knees.’ 
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They were not all of one creed, 
the men and women who made 
that little band; yet, now that 
the gates of death were within 
their view, now that they were 
even fast opening to receive them, 
all differences of faith had fallen 
away, all were gathered together 
in one mind to seek the aid of 
Him who once trod the same 
thorny path now pressed by their 
worn and weary feet ; who once 
drank to the very dregs the bitter 
cup set before each one of them 
in that terrible hour of suspense 
and trial. 

There were Protestants and 
Presbyterians, Roman Catholics 
and followers of Wesley, and 
there were some who had never 
troubled themselves to be any- 
thing. All these now were ga- 
thered together as sheep under 
one shepherd, whether He would 
choose to lead them into a green 
pasture and beside the waters of 
comfort, or take them at once into 
the kingdom of heaven, wearing 
each a glorious crown, to shine 
for ever among the noble army of 
martyrs. 

The last words of the solemn 
rite died away, and a death-like 
silence fell upon the little band 
of people, broken at length by the 
walling cry of the tiny babe; 
then there was the sound of a 
crash without, the f-ph-ph-ff— 
bang! of exploding gunpowder, 
the cracking and tearing sound of 
breaking and yielding timbers, 
and a shout of triumphant joy 
from the besieging Sepoys. 

The gate was down. 

There was a wild rush of men 
to the doors, and one woman, 
Betty Adair. 

‘Don’t leave me, Tom! she 
cried. ‘Let me be close to you 
when the barricade falls, and then 
—send the bullet as near my 
heart as you can.’ 

Even then the frail barricade 
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shook visibly, and almost imme- 
diately a black face appeared 
above the summit. There was 
the sound of a shot, a piercing 
ery, and he fell back—dead/ 
Then there seemed to be another 
rush ; the barrier shook again— 
again—more— 

‘It’s all over now,’ said Betty 
Adair, with intense calmness. 
‘Kiss me once, Tom, and then 
—end it.’ 

Tom kissed her, not once, but 
a dozen times, and put the re- 
volver to her breast. Betty looked 
with a smile straight into his 
white and haggard face. 

‘Be quick! she said. 
are just over.’ 

Tom’s hand fell. 

‘It’s no use, Betty, I can’t do 
it. God help me! I cannot mur- 
der you.’ 

‘Give it to me,’ she answered ; 
‘I—can.’ 

For a moment he held his 
hand to prevent her taking it; 
then, as the wild yells of the 
enemy broke on the sultry air, 
and he realised what would be 
her fate left to those wretches, he 
allowed her to take the weapon 
from him, and, turning his face 
to the wall, hid his eyes, that he 
might not see her die. 

But—hark! What was that? 
Betty lowered the pistol just as 
she was about to fire; another 
moment, and she would have 
pulled the trigger. It was all 
done in an instant. Not ten mi- 
nutes had passed since Mr, Gore 
had spoken the last word of the 
benediction, and but a moment 
before she had been without hope. 
After listening but a few seconds, 
she thrust the revolver back into 
his hand. 

‘Fight it out, Tom. We are 
saved !’she cried. ‘ Listen! Don’t 
you hear it? 

*‘Hip—hip hur—ray! 
ray!’ 


‘They 


Hur— 
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Every head was raised; hope 
shone in every eye. Strong men 
trembled who had been calm; 
trembling terror-stricken women 
became still. The shout was very 
faint, and now and then the fierce 
yells of the Sepoys utterly drowned 
it. Then it rose on the air again, 
louder and nearer, ‘ Hur—ray ! 
Hur—ray 

It put new life into that worn 
and well-nizh despairing garrison. 
They did fight, desperately. The 
cheers came nearer and nearer. 
Then there was a rush of kilted 
Highlanders, a conflict of a few 
seconds, and the mass of black 
faces surged, hesitated, broke up, 
and retreated, as a wave of the 
sea breaks against the rocks which 
have stood unconquered during 
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thousands of years. And then, in 
the midst of the hand-shakings 
and blessings that went on on all 
sides—would you believe it }— 
Betty suddenly gave way, and 
burst into weak hysterical tears. 

Never mind, Betty! There was 
many a man, bigger and stronger, 
but not braver than you, who 
choked down the tears he would 
have scorned to shed while grim 
Death stared him in the face. 
The old colonel, patting her 
shoulder, said to a group of the 
new comers, 

‘There, there! Mrs. Adair and 
the owner of the poor little siege- 
baby in there are the two bravest 
women in the world. God bless 
’em both!’ 

J. 8. WINTER, 








A TALE OF THE RED PIKE. 


——_o——_ 


‘I raoveut I should find you 
with the girls, Mr. Godwin. You 
should have been with us. We've 
had such a scramble over Honister 
Crag, and brought back no end of 
flowers for Gertrude. But one 
thing I must say—that fellow Los- 
ford is a jolly muff, though he 
doesn’t look it. Just a funk, 
girls, and nothing else. Will 
you give me some tea, Mrs. God- 
win? 


‘What ronsense you talk, 


Bob!’ cried his sister, conscious 
by some feminine instinct that 
her friend’s face was hotter than 
a moment before : ‘ you are a per- 
fect mauvais enfant bursting in 


like that. I wish Mr. Losford 
would teach you manners.’ 

‘I'd like to see him try. It 
would take a pluckier man than 
he is. Why, he wouldn’t come 
within yards of the edge, Mrs. 
Godwin !’ 

‘He showed his usual good 
sense, Master Robert,’ was that 
lady’s tart reply. She had her 
reasons for looking favourably 
upon Walter Losford, of Losford 
Court, Monmouthshire, by no 
means the least honoured guest 
at Mr. Godwin’s Lake villa. And 
they were a very cheery and 
pleasant party: the pleasantest 
set, Gertrude thought, that her 
mother had ever got together ; and 
Gertrude was a young lady of 
decided tastes, and somewhat diffi- 
cult to please. Even Bob Mar- 
ston, when he was not saying mal- 
a-propos things, and appearing 
where he was not wanted at in- 
opportune moments, was as amus- 
ing as any other Eton boy. 
Nevertheless, at this moment two 


people at least were ardently 
longing to make his ears tingle. 

‘And what is the programme 
for to-morrow, Mr. Godwin?’ re- 
sumed the young gentleman, not 
a whit daunted by the unfavour- 
able reception of his last remark. 
‘Can we picnic on the Red Pike? 
It would be jolly fun.’ 

The host hummed and hawed : 
he rather preferred an open-air 
entertainment at a place accessible 
in an open carriage. But if you 
have a house among the moun- 
tains, up them you must go. The 
climbing disease is infectious, and 
there is no evading it until, by a 
permanent residence, you become 
proof against its attacks. Mr. 
Godwin would have to succumb 
sooner or later. 

‘ Yes, Bob,’ said Gertrude, sud- 
denly laying down the fan with 
which she was playing, ‘ we will 
go to the Red Pike to-morrow.’ 

And Bob, who thought that in 
his own language he had rather 
‘put his foot in it,’ was com- 
forted, and knew that to the Red 
Pike he would go. 

Gertrude’s face as she went up 
to dress for dinner was thought- 
ful. ‘He showed his usual good 
sense,’ Mrs. Godwin had said, and 
the words kept ringing in her 
daughter’s ears until her lip began 
to curl with scorn. If there was 
one thing which Gertrude ad- 
mired it was courage; was she 
beginning, almost more than 
beginning, to like a man who 
could be called a coward even by 
a boy! It made her cheeks tingle 
with shame and anger. Proud 
and high-spirited herself, good 
sense of the kind Mrs. Godwin 
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meant was not in high esteem 
with her. And, alas, the insinua- 
tion chimed in with other things. 
Walter Losford was hardly one 
to please a romantic girl at first 
sight. Cold, sensible, and want- 
ing in enthusiasm even in his am- 
bition, trying nearly everything 
by the arguments of reason with 
impartial severity, he would have 
made a just and not too merciful 
judge. Living by rule of thumb, 
no wonder that he looked older 
than his thirty years, or that he 
repelled chance acquaintances who 
called him a prig. Generally re- 
ticent, he would sometimes tell 
the truth with rude abruptness. 
Altogether, his friends said, a little 
wanting in charity: too practical, 
too matter-of-fact. And yet, poor 
Gertrude! when she met him 
at dinner, the hauteur she assumed 
melted away, and she blushed and 
smiled at his glance; for what is 
so fascinating as the homage of 
one who seems utterly, almost 
contemptuously, careless of all 
beside? If Walter had spoken 
that evening, he would have 
assuredly gained his object, and 
Mrs. Godwin been made a happy 
woman. 

The Red Pike was red indeed 
in the evening sunlight, every 
cliff that buttressed its rugged top 
burnished to ruddiness, and yet 
the party lingered, reluctant to 
abandon the view of sea and land 
from Forth to Windermere that 
held them entranced. Tea was 
over, and the servants had started 
downwards with the baggage, yet 
the party, which all day had 
wandered separately or in pairs 
at their several wills, still sat 
together on the top. Bob only 
was op the move, skirmishing 
hither and thither untiringly. 

‘I say, Gertrude, here’s a speci- 
men for you! Here’s a blue gen- 
tian growing on this cliff, and a 
rare good climb it will be to it.’ 
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The party hastened to the edge 
of the cliff: in a cranny of the 
rock about twelve feet down grew 
the flower Gertrude had been long 
seeking to obtain. A slight open- 
ing in the wall of cliff made it 
just feasible, if somewhat dan- 
gerous, to reach it. 

‘ Robert, don’t go too near ! cried 
Mrs. Godwin. 

Gertrude turned with her face 
a little flushed to Losford. ‘Can 
you get it for me, Mr. Losford? 
she said gently, and with some- 
thing of appeal in her voice. 

‘Not without a rope,’ he an- 
swered calmly; ‘ we will bring one 
up to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow!’ cried Gertrude, 
with sudden heat; ‘I want it now. 
Bob would get it for me in a 
moment if I asked him, Mr. Los- 
ford.’ 

‘ Bob’s head is perhaps steadier 
than mine,’ answered the other, 
keeping at a safe distance from 
the edge. He was in no way dis- 
composed until, as he finished, 
his eyes met the girl’s full of con- 
tempt and anger. Stung by the 
look, he took a hasty step towards 
the edge of the cliff, and bent 
down to make the attempt. For 
a moment he remained in that 
position as if entranced, scanning 
the depth below, a sheer three 
hundred feet, and then a green 
ledge, and then, far beneath, pale- 
blue Crummock Water. With a 
quick shudder, he passed his 
hand across his eyes, and recoiled 
white to the lips. 

‘I can’t get it for you,’ he said 
hoarsely, falling back, while the 
others looked at one another in 
astonishment. 

‘And quite right, too, Mr. 
Losford ; don’t try any such fool- 
hardiness, I beg,’ cried Mrs. God- 
win loudly. Loudly, but not so 
that he failed to hear the one 
word ‘Coward! or to distin- 
guish the tone of contempt in 
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which it fell from her daughter's 
lips, as she turned away. The 
next instant he was his old calm 
self again ; but he knew that he 
had his dismissal. 

As for the bit of blue gentian, 
Bob brought it up in a twinkling, 
and chattered on in such a way as 
to earn every one's gratitude. Yet 
it was a dull party that wended 
its way down the hill, and clear 
it was to more than one that a 
budding romance had come to an 
end over the little blue flower 
which nestled so harmlessly in 
Gertrude’s fair hair. Yet mothers 
are sanguine and Mrs. Godwin’s 
face grew scarlet with anger when 
the spray appeared again at din- 
ner conspicuously fastened in the 
bosom of her daughter’s dress, 

If it was only an awkward hour 
at dinner that Mrs. Godwin fear- 
ed, Fate was to save her hospitality 
from, to do her justice, an un- 
wonted slur. 

‘Where is Robert? she asked 
pettishly, after helping the soup. 
‘Do you know, Violet ? 

Miss Marston did not. Bob 
was not wont to be punctual, and 
she was about to say so, when the 
butler, who had been called from 
the room, entered hastily, and 
whispered something in his mas- 
ter’s ear. Mr. Godwin rose 
quickly, 

‘My dear, this is bad news. 
There has been a fall at the lead- 
works,’ 

‘How unfortunate! I am 
thankful the men were not at 
work. Or even worse, we might 
have been viewing them, as 
Robert has been plaguing us to 
do, and been all crushed together, 
like any common labourers! 
Shocking! But where can Ro- 
bert be ?’ 

‘I am afraid, ma’am,’ put in the 
butler, in a low voice which every 
one heard well with preternatural 
distinctness, ‘that Master Robert 
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—leastwise he went that way 
when he came back—is in there. 
John has gone to the village for 
help.’ 

There was a dead silence round 
that fair show of linen and glass 
and gleaming silver, as if the 
hand which warned Belshazzar 
had appeared upon the wall. 
Then Gertrude glided to her 
friend’s side and put her arm 
round her. The gentlemen hurried 
from the room. But almost as 
soon as they reached the scene, 
the women appeared there also ; 
the poor boy’s sister could not 
be restrained, and Mrs. Godwin, 
whose woman’s heart was sound 
within her, signed to Gertrude to 
let her go. Anything was better 
than inaction. 

Mr. Godwin’s wad-hole and 
works were hardly a quarter of a 
mile from the house, though hid- 
den from it by a steep shoulder 
of the hill. He guessed at once 
that the boy, anxious to exhibit 
to the ladies the wonders of the 
wad-hole, had taken the private 
key, which generally lay upon the 
study mantelpiece, and had gone, it 
might be, to make some prepara- 
tions, whereby his darling effects 
would be enhanced. A servant 
seeking him when dinner was ready 
discovered the accident, and, after 
giving the alarm in the servants’ 
hall, had gone on to the village. 

‘Is there any hope? said Ger- 
trude, in a low voice, with Violet 
Marston’s hand tight clasped in 
hers. ‘ Are they digging ? 

The flaring light of a pine-knot 
fire, just kindled in the little en- 
closure at the mouth of the hole, 
fell upon a score or two of strange- 
looking figures, chiefly women. 
Some were moving to and fro be- 
fore the blaze, but most of them 
~stood still and impassive. The 
shining clothes of the men pro- 
claimed their trade, as they brush- 
ed, all distinctions forgotten, 
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against the gay dresses of the 
house-party. 

‘ No,’ replied her father, with a 
groan. ‘The props at this end 
are gone, and the men say the 
whole hill is coming down. We 
must wait for help from Keswick.’ 

Gertrude was turning to the 
group indignantly, but one was 
before her. 

‘Now, men, I can handle a 
pick, though I am a Londoner. 
Ten pounds to every man who 
joins me! Don’t let them say 
that the Cumberland men left 
their master’s guest to perish be- 
cause they were cowards,’ 

The cold impassive face was 
aglow with energy and excite- 
ment. Was it Gertrude’s fancy, 
or was it that that word in his 
voice really struck her like a 
whip? 

‘The hill is on the move, 
master, and he be dead too,’ said 
the foremost man, but shame- 
facedly. 

‘Hush, his sister be there ! put 
in a woman softly. 

There was aninstant’s hesitation 
while all watched the big miner ; 
then, after a glance at their faces, 

‘We're with you, master!’ cried 
he, seizing the tool at his feet 
like a giant aroused. 

The spell was broken ; and who 
then so reckless as the Cumber- 
land men? Losford soon had to 
check them, and assist the fore- 
man to compel them to underpin, 
and take other proper precautions 
as they worked. In time, more men 
flocked from neighbouring pits to 
the spot, and the task was carried 
on by gangs. Notwithstanding 
Mr. and Mrs. Godwin’s entreaties, 
the poor girl most concerned 
would not leave ; and hour after 
hour, while seemingly couniless 
loads of earth were wheeled or 
carried from the deepening en- 
trance, she walked to and fro, 
or lay with Gertrude’s hand in 
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hers on the wraps laid in a cor- 
ner formed by two walls. How 
each shining worker was gazed at 
as he came from the darkness 
into the blaze of the fire, and 
deposited his load! Whoever 
worked by spells, the figure Ger- 
trude knew best did not appear. 
But, when the faint lingering hope 
was dying away, one of the other 
men staying in the house came 
quickly up to, Violet. 

*Miss Marston, do not be too 
sanguine. There is hope yet, 
however. The fall is only par- 
tial, and he may be in the main 
workings. Some of the men fancy 
that they have heard him knock- 
ing. 

Violet made no reply. She 
was sobbing on Gertrude’s shoul- 
der. 

‘Is any one hurt?’ asked the 
latter eagerly. 

* No, hardly at all. 
from stones.’ 

Another hour passed, while the 
crowd thickened, and listened all 
breathlessly to the dull muffled 
sound of the tools and the creak- 
ing ofthe barrows. A fresh gang 
was at work, and they came out 
more quickly. The sky was grow- 
ing gray, and men’s faces looked 
so too, as the fire burned with a 
paler light, and the hill-tops came 
out in cold majesty. 

Suddenly the tools ceased; a 
barrow on its way out stopped 
inside the entrance. The crowd 
outside drew close, and breathed 
more quickly, and women hid 
their faces as the sound of voices 
low murmuring came from the 
passage. Then a little crowd of 
men pressed out, and in their 
midst Walter Losford, stained 
and ragged, with the boy’s form in 
his arms. He laid him quickly 
on the wraps by the women. 
The blood was trickling slowly 
from a cut in his own forehead, 
and his face, where it was not 
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lead - grimed, was pallid with 
fatigue. 

* He has only fainted,’ he said, 
as the doctor bent over the boy. 

‘Just so!’ said the latter 
cheerily. ‘He only wants a 
glass of sherry.’ 

Gertrude rose from the boy to 
thank his bearer, her eyes dim 
with happiness. But he had 
turned away. 

‘The worst time was just before 
they broke in, Gerty. I thought 
the earth must fall again, or some- 
thing happen to prevent them 
reaching me,’ confided Bob to 
her, when she visited him next 
day in his room, The whole mat- 
ter was to Master Bob one for 
pure congratulation, and he spent 
his time in rehearsing a graphic 
account of the adventure for the 
benefit of his dame’s house. ‘ But 
that fellow Losford is no end of 
a trump. He’s been up to say 
good-bye, and I told him what 
an ass I’d made myself about 
him. That’sacomfort. I heard 
his voice first of all, do you 
know, and Mrs. Godwin says they 
wouldn't have got me out but for 
him.’ 

The likelihood of this alterna- 
tive appeared to give him un- 
mixed satisfaction. 

*I don’t think they would,’ 
murmured Gertrude, eagerly pre- 
senting him with a large bunch 
of grapes from a side-table. ‘I'll 
get you some more, Bob.’ 

‘You bet your boots they 
wouldn’t. It’s a pity he can’t 
climb. Fancy a fellow like that, 
with what the doctor calls “ con- 
stitutional vertigo”! I can’t 
make it out.’ 

And Bob fell into a brown 
study, which passed into a doze ; 
and, thus refreshed, he was en- 
abled to chatter without ceasing 
all dinner-time. 

Gertrude stole out of the room, 
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and, running down-stairs, found 
him in the hall. He had mislaid 
a favourite stick. 

‘Mr. Losford,’ she began hur- 
riedly, standing before him in 
she knew not what attitude of 
pretty humility, ‘I said some- 
thing yesterday the memory of 
which is burning me with shame. 
I cannot forgive myself; but will 
you say youdo? Bob has made 
amends. Let me doso. Whata 
foolish girl said cannot have hurt 
you ?’ she pleaded, as he made no 
answer. 

‘Rather, should not have hurt 
me,’ he replied gravely; ‘ yet it 
did cruelly, Miss Godwin. But 
for the chance occurrence of last 
night you would be thinking so 
still. It was ungenerous as well 
as thoughtless.’ 

Gertrude winced under each 
almost contemptuous word. She 
had not bargained for this. Too 
much hurt for tears, she mur- 
mured as she turned away, 

*T am sorry!’ 

‘A moment, please! From any 
other woman I should have ac- 
cepted the apology without a 
word. I have scolded you that 
you might know what it was like 
before I asked you to give me the 
right to do it. Gertrude, will you 
be my wife? 

And Gertrude said ‘ Yes,’ 

When she had fully satisfied 
him upon this point, she asked, 

* And you have quite forgiven 
me, Walter? 

‘I shall have when you have 
done the penance I order.’ There 
was a twinkle of fun in his eyes 
a stranger would not have be- 
lieved could harbour there. ‘ It 
is that you wear the bit of blue 
gentian at dinner this evening.’ 

The sight of which harmless 
specimen caused Bob to blush 
the only blush he was guilty of 
in his school-days. 

J. STANLEY. 





THE OLD BOOKSTALL. 
A Picture of England in 1791. 


Here is a little book published 
by P. Byrne, of 108 Grafton 
Street, Dublin, in 1791, trans- 
lated from the French (of M. D. 
Archenholz, formerly a captain 
in the service of the King of 
Prussia), but originally, it seems, 
written in German. It is not 
often found on a bookstall nowa- 
days, and I suppose there are not 
many copies to be found anywhere ; 
but it is full of things which may 
be as strange and curious to some 
of us as they were to its foreign 
readers and its author, who says: 

‘The island of Great Britain 
is so different from all the other 
states of. Europe in the form of 
its government, its laws, its cus- 
toms, its manners, and the mode 
of thinking and acting adopted by 
its inhabitants, that it seems rather 
to belong to some other globe than 
that on which we live.’ 

The ex-captain goes on to say 
that only those who understand 
the English language can properly 
understand the Enylish character, 
or do justice to England as a 
nation ; and claims for a wealthy 
Englishman greater freedom and 
independence of all restraint, ex- 
cept that implied by laws estab- 
lished for the necessary protection 
of peace and property, than a 
native of any other country can 
boast. Hence, he thinks, the 
numerous follies and extrava- 
gances of which Englishmen 
were commonly guilty, albeit he 
wondered not that they were 
so numerous, but rather that 
they were not more numerous 
and striking. In England, he 


says, ‘nobody consults anything 
but his own judgment.’ Oddity 
and eccentricity, he tells us, 
abound, but, although they are 
laughed at, those who display 
them are not treated with dis- 
respect. Genius takes more 
daring flights in England than 
in other countries; philosophers 
argue with greater freedom and 
acquire a@ proportionate increase 
of intellectual and social power ; 
literature generally is stronger, 
more spirited and more whole- 
somely useful, and poets have 
more enlarged ideas in England 
because of the freedom that exists 
in it. So says this German cap- 
tain. He remarks: 

‘That country has so many at- 
tractions that no stranger ever 
remains there any time without 
being attached to it by some 
secret charm ; and in illustration, 
tells how ‘the present King of 
Denmark’ liked England better 
than France, although here he 
was treated by both Court and 
people with no more respect than 
any ordinary Englishman received; 
whereas the French distinguished 
him with exceptional attention, 
employing every art for his amuse- 
ment, and presenting a succession 
of grand entertainments got up 
expressly for him, even illumi- 
nating with countless torches the 
forests that he might enjoy the 
chase by night. The entire nation, 
he says, appeared to conspire to 
flatter and delight him, and Paris 
seemed to be converted for his 
sake into ‘an Elisium.’ Whereas 
in London, ‘no one, not even a 
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common sailor, gave the wall to 
him.’ And yet he was most satis- 
fied with England. 

In like way he tells us: ‘A 
powerful Prince of the Empire, 
who was too conscious of his high 
birth to deign ever to forget it,’ 
at first complained in anger that 
he did not receive from the people 
of England the respect his own 
subjects awarded him, although 
he at last confessed that it was 
very pleasant to live amongst the 
English, and instead of being 
angry at their want of due re- 
spect, used to be amused by and 
jest about it. 

Our author quotes the Nabob 
of Arcot, who said the English 
were ‘a nation of kings,’ and 
adds, ‘It is a truth which will 
not admit of doubt that no civi- 
lised nation was ever so free as 
the English are at this day; and 
those who are acquainted with the 
constitution of ancient and modern 


kingdoms will not hesitate to sub- 
scribe to this opinion,’ 

Further on the German soldier, 
contrasting England with Italy, 
says: ‘The Italians celebrate al- 
most every day a religious holi- 


day, the English a_ political 
festival.’ Describing an election, 
he says: ‘The handsome Duchess 
of Devonshire herself was not 
ashamed to entreat the lowest 
shopkeepers in Westminster in 
bebalf of Mr. Fox ; adding, how- 
ever, ‘that charming lady’s motive 
was not to oblige this unquiet, 
turbulent statesman, but to please 
the Prince of Wales.’ Mr. Fox 
on his election dedicated a banner 
to the ladies, on which he in- 
scribed the motto, ‘Sacred to 
Female Patriotism ; and yet they 
say English women were never poli- 
ticidns. Our author says : 

*I was witness at a political 
contest for the town of Newcastle 
to a very singular circumstance.’ 
It was this: Two candidates had 
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offered themselves for this place. 
The one was the friend and re- 
lation of the late Duke of North- 
umberland, who went there on 
purpose to assist him; the other 
was patronised by a London 
merchant, named Smith, who had 
acquired a fortune of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds in the coal 
trade, and had great local in- 
fluence. The Duke, beside the 
advantages of his rank and for- 
tune, also filled high situations 
in the State, and imagined no one 
could oppose him with any pro- 
bability of success. He sent for 
Mr. Smith, who said he had no 
business to transact with the 
Duke, and therefore, if his Grace 
desired to speak with him, his 
Grace must wait upon him. The 
Duke did so, and offered, if Smith 
would withdraw his candidate, to 
insure his election for another 
borough ‘that was entirely at his 
disposal.’ 

The coal-merchant replied 
haughtily, ‘I have promised 
my friend that he shall repre- 
sent this place, and no other, 
and I am not in the habit of 
breaking my word.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied the Duke ; 
‘let us try our strength.’ 

The result which so astonished 
the author of ‘A Picture of Eng- 
land’ was the victory of the coal- 
merchant; his candidate was 
elected ‘despite all the interest 
of the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county.’ 

With like astonishment he 
noted a conflict between the 
King and the Sheriffs of London 
with regard to a point of law 
connected with the execution of 
a criminal for burglary, which 
ended in the King’s defeat. 

‘In regard to Parliament,’ he 
says, ‘the great abuse consists 
in the inequality of the repre- 
sentation of the people in the 
House of Commons. Venality 
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exists but in a small degree in 
the great cities, and is but of little 
consequence. What man is able 
to corrupt an almost innumerable 
crowd who live at their ease, who 
are as rich as, and often more so 
than, the candidates? It was a 
project truly patriotic, and well 
worthy of the son of the great 
William Pitt, to attempt a refor- 
mation in regard to the little 
boroughs. Is it not the height 
of folly to behold towns which 
have forty thousand inhabitants, 
or even more, without a single 
member, while a few miserable 
hamlets have a representation 
equal to the most considerable 
cities? London, which ought to 
send forty members, sends only 
four.’ 

Of the King he says, ‘No 
sovereign in Europe is so badly 
lodged, keeps so poor a table, or 
sacrifices so little to his pleasures. 
The economy of the Court is such 
that I myself was present at a 
ball at St. James’s when the 
apartments were lighted with 
tallow candles, which for a long 
time have been banished from 
all the genteel houses in London.’ 

It is just now the fashion to 
mourn over a want of gentle- 
manly courtesy in the House of 
Commons as something hitherto 
unheard of, but our German 
friend’s ‘ Picture’ tells us how 
Captain Luttrel, a younger brother 
of the Duchess of Cumberland, in 
1777 abused his opponents in real 
Billingsgate style, and wished tor- 
ture had never been banished 
from England, because he should 
have a chance of seeing it exer- 
cised on Lord North. ‘It would 
be,’ he said, ‘a real pleasure for 
me to see his bones broken on the 
wheel by the hands of the execu- 
tioner.’ This same amiable M.P. 
called another M P. ‘an infamous 
soldier, who had behaved during 
the German war with all the 


cowardice of a woman,’ and was 
in return as fiercely abused as 
‘a buffoon.” Edmund Burke was 
not particularly polite when he 
wound up one of his savage par- 
liamentary attacks with the most 
dreadful maledictions against the 
Ministry, and assured them that 
the first thing he would teach 
his grandchildren, ‘when they be- 
gan to lisp,’ would be ‘to curse 
such wretches ! 

Amongst other little known 
facts preserved in this ‘ Picture’ 
are the following: In 1765, a 
German gentleman brought to 
England eight hundred men, fvo- 
men, and children whom he had 
collected in the Palatinate, Fran- 
conia, and Suabia, by promising 
them they would be much more 
happy in the English colonies. 
He landed them in London and 
there deserted them. Unable to 
make their wants understood, 
foodless, houseless, and in rags, 
these unfortunates remained for 
two days exposed to the cravings 
of hunger and the inclemency 
of the weather, and on the third 
day some of them died of want. 
Then the neighbours came to their 
assistance. Bakers sent baskets 
of loaves to them every morning, 
and money was collected for them ; 
but beyond the immediate locality 
in which they starved and died, 
no one in London knew anything 
about them until a German clergy- 
man called public attention to 
them in a letter to one of the 
morning papers, directly after the 
appearance of which, a man came 
galloping up to the house of this 
German clergyman with a bank- 
note for a hundred pounds. It 
was not known who sent it for 
some long time, and then it,was 
known that the old Countess of 
Chesterfield had forwarded it. 
After that, to again quote our 
author, ‘it seemed to rain bank- 
notes and guineas upon the good 
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priest.’ Coffee-houses were opened 
for subscriptions, attendants were 
appointed to supply the foolish 
emigrants with necessaries, as they 
were not themselves able to buy 
them, physicians were sent to aid 
the sick, and nurses and inter- 
preters were at once provided. 
For five months the unlucky 
Germans were thus hospitably 
entertained, and then they were 
sent out to Carolina in vessels 
hired for the purpose. The 
German adds that such of his 
countrymen as joined in the work 
of relief gave their services only, 
and charged for them at the high- 
est rate ! 

Of English newspapers we read, 
‘in the year 1780, in London alone, 
sixty-three thousand were printed 
every week ;’ and we are told how 
‘Woodfall, the printer of the 
Advertiser, once the most famous 
newspaper in London,’ defeated 
the attempts made by the Govern- 
ment to discover who ‘Junius’ 
was. The Captain says: ‘It is 
not at all uncommon to see a 
printer put in the pillory or drag- 
ged to gaol; and although by 
naming the author they would 
escape these indignities, they 
never did so without his consent. 
‘The Reverend Mr. Horne Tooke, 
curate of Brentford, was so gener- 
ous as to avow himself on an 
occasion of this kind in the year 
1778. Our author once saw a 
printer in the pillory surrounded 
and protected by a countless 
multitude of people, who cheered 
him and crowned him with gar- 
lands and flowers, and gave him 
refreshment, putting it into his 
mouth, as his hands were fastened. 
Persons of rank stood by and 
talked familiarly to him with 
cheering and encouraging words. 

He mentions matrimonial ad- 
Vertisements as common in the 
newspapers of that day, and says 
both men and women were en- 
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trapped by them and fell into the 
hands of the worst characters of 
both sexes. He also tells us that 
authors used the newspapers to 
puff their own works, and would 
sometimes alternately attack and 
defend them to awaken public 
interest and force their sale. He 
witnessed the stir created when 
Crosby and Oliver were im- 
prisoued in the Tower, where 
each hired a small house to live 
in and receive their many friends. 
He describes how every ward in 
the City sent deputations to 
them. which were accompanied 
by crowds of carriages and people 
in long processions, to thank them 
for asserting and defending the 
just rights of Englishmen. Be- 
sides this, other cities sent them 
their freedoms, and deputations re- 
presenting counties and shires 
were constantly visiting the Tower 
with rich gifts, London leading 
the way with a pair of massive 
gold cups. When, Parliament 
being prorogued, they were re- 
leased, the magistrates of London 
in their robes of state, with the 
Sheriffs of Middlesex, the Com- 
mon Council, the City Militia, 
and an immense number of the 
most distinguished people in the 
land repaired to the Tower with 
banners and bands of music to 
receive them, all the church bells 
in the City ringing a merry peal, 
and the thunder of cannons bear- 
ing the good news afar. Windows 
and balconies were crowded, ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs, men 
cheered, and, says the astonished 
author of our ‘ Picture,’ ‘1 my- 
self saw many weeping for joy ;’ 
adding, ‘ Let the reader remember 
that all this was done, not in the 
corner of a distant province, but 
in the midst of the residence of a 
powerful monarch,’ where the 
Ministers of State were the oppo- 
nents and prosecutors, whom the 
people safely denounced and de- 
YY 
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fied; and that this was not a 
tumult or a revolt, but a public 
act, which the laws, instead of 
prohibiting, merely regulated. He 
adds, ‘I shall never forget the 
memorable scene, and with me it 
will always be sacred ; it can never 
be effaced but with my exist- 
ence.’ 

Another thing struck him as 
curious and remarkable: it was 
that the famous actress, Mrs. 
Abington, and not a lady of the 
Court, governed female fashion in 
dress. He says: ‘She is called 
in like a physician and recom- 
pensed as if she were an artist. 
There never is a marriage or ball 
in which she is notconsulted. A 
great number of people of fashion 
treat her in the most familiar 
manner and as if she were their 
equal. . . . It is sufficient forthe 
beauties of London to observe, 
“Mrs. Abington has worn such a 
thing,” to shut the mouths of their 
fathers and their husbands,’ and 
open, we presume, their purses. 

Another page describes the 
beggars’ clubs in St. Giles’s parish, 
‘where they meet to carouse, read 
the gazettes, and talk about poli- 
tics ;’ and another, the clubs at 
which the London thieves met to 
dispose of their plunder, and dine 
or sup. ‘In any other country,’ 
he says, ‘these associations would 
be discovered and the entire gang 
made prisoners,’ for ‘the laws are 
scrupulously observed in arresting 
the most despicable wretch in the 
community.’ 

On page 93 we may read with 
great complacency, ‘An English- 
‘man is proud, but he is not a 
boaster ;’ and on page 103 with 
less complacency, ‘It is common 
to see clergymen fight duels—I 
shall say nothing of their drunken- 
ness and a thousand other scan- 
dalous vices which they practise 
without shame. They are often 
imprisoned for- debt. On page 
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179 we read, ‘There are in London 
two thousand watchmen, each 
armed with a long pole, and carry- 
ing a rattle with which they as- 
semble theircompanions; ... they 
also cry the hours and give notice 
of fires ; and on another, ‘ London 
is said to contain fifty thousand 
prostitutes, without reckoning 
kept-mistresses.’ On another page 
is an account of Barrington, the 
fashionable pickpocket, having 
passed into the royal box with 
the suite of Prince Orlow, and 
contrived to steal a gold snuff-box 
adorned with a miniature of the 
Russian Empress set round with 
diamonds. Barrington was caught, 
but released, because the Russian 
Prince insisted upon the thief be- 
ing punished without the Prince 
appearing in court as prosecutor. 

We read also how’theJ ustices of 
the Peace for Middlesex besought 
the actor-manager Garrick, in the 
year 1771, to withdraw from the 
stage Gay’s Beggars’ Opera, on the 
ground of its dangerous immora- 
lity. 

We also read that the English 
women are so handsome, and the 
desire to please them ‘ ardent and 
general,’ and that ‘ the appearance 
of the female domestics will per- 
haps astonish a foreigner more 
than anythingin London.’ They 
are described as handsome and 
well clothed, and it is said ‘ their 
dress has the appearance of some 
taste, and their conversation such 
as if they had kept the best com- 
pany. A stranger is apt to be 
embarrassed at the first, and can 
scarce imagine that they are not 
gentlewomen. They are usually 
clad in gowns well adjusted to 
their shapes, and hats adorned 
with ribbands. There are some 
who even wear silk and satin 
when they are dressed.’ 

One other account we glean 
from this old book before we re- 
store it to its place on the stall. 
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In 1784, the English King, walk- at once lent their aid in extricating 
ing in the neighbourhood of Rich- it, and laughingly declined the 
mond with some of his sons, saw generously offered pot of beer 
the cart of a poor rustic who had with which the man was most 
been selling provisions stuck in anxious to refresh and reward 
a ditch, He and the Princes them. A. H. WALL 





TWENTY-ONE. 


So to-day is your birthday, fair Katie ! 
And you are now twenty-one, 

With new chapters of life opening to you, 
And the volume of childhood done. 


The tale of your life is there written 
On pages yet hidden from sight ; 
Heaven grant that the future has for you 
A story all happy and bright! 


Don’t, you wish you could glance for a moment, 
And see if the ending is well, 

Cr prevail on the mystical sibyl 
Just one or two secrets to tell ? 





She would tell you of lovers in plenty, 
Who watch for a glance from those eyes, 
And the name of the one Fortune favours, 
And gives the much-coveted prize. 


Of friendships, whose bonds are the stronger 
As years roll, nor ever grow cold ; 

Which smooth the rough bits of life’s roxdway, 
And tinge e’en the shadows with gold. 


She also would tell you, ‘ faire ladye " 
Time passes with swift-flying feet, 

And a heart that does good without ceasing 
Makes ever a life true and sweet. 


So take these rude verses of welcome 
In token my wishes are true, 

That the sunniest smiles of Dame Fortune 
May shine ever brightly on you. 


May you always be merry and bonnie, 
Nor have aught to fear from stern Fate, 
Is what, if I could, I would: win you, 
Sweet loving and lovable Kate ! 
G. VICKARS GASKELL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir is summer in Shetland, the 
brief mystic suramer that sheds a 
soft pathetic brightness over these 
barren islands. There is no night; 
the long cloudless days are linked 
together by a few hours of twi- 
light, but before the sunset flush 
has left the western sky the rose 
of dawn is creeping up the east. 
Under the kindly warmth the 
cold black land springs into re- 
luctant life ; the patches of oats, 
that so scantily repay the labour 
spent on them, struggle into 
comparative ripeness; and by the 
roadside and over the morasses 
the hardy wild flowers, that re- 


quire no culture, fragrant meadow- 
sweet, downy cotton-grass, and 
bright-hued violets, burst into 


brief luxuriant existence. The 
sunlight falls on the town of 
Lerwick, on the long winding 
street and the narrow ill-paved 
lanes that climb the hill behind 
it, on the wide blue bay, on the 
green slopes of Bressay on the 
other side of the water, and on 
distant islands which, seen through 
the sunlight haze, seem to be not 
the bleak barren rocks they are, 
but mystic lands, Hesperides 
where dead dreams might fitly 
find a resurrection. The broad 
tender rays glorify the long pro- 
cession of women that. all day 
long goes back and forward be- 
tween Lerwick and the bog behind 
the town, where lie the stacks of 
peat that form the fuel of this 
treeless, coalless land. They are 
of all ages, the women who thus 
toil along the hard road, bearing 
heavy creels of turf on their 


shoulders—from aged  crones, 
whose forms are bent and whose 
faces are furrowed with long years 
of hard labour and scanty food, 
to young girls with glad faces, 
that do not fear the keen salt 
breeze that rufiles their hair, and 
strong shapely limbs, in whose 
free firm tread some likeness of 
their old lawless Viking ancestors 
yet lingers. 

The day—the conventional, not 
the visible, day—draws to a close, 
and at last only one form is left 
on the road. It is that of a girl, 
tall and beautiful, lovely of face as 
a Madonna and proud of carriage 
as a queen, though she is only a 
fisherman’s daughter, and has been 
used all her life to the hardest 
toil. As she drew near the town, 
a man who had been lingering 
about came forward and accosted 
her. He was a swarthy, morose- 
looking being of about the middle 
height, with loose-jointed but 
powerful limbs, and irregular, 
unremarkable features, preserved 
from insignificance only by the 
thickness of his straight black 
eyebrows, and the look of deter- 
mination in the small, deepset, 
gray eyes beneath them. Withal 
he was not a plain-looking man ; 
his aspect was too full of force 
for plainness, though, under some 
influences, he might become abso- 
lutely ugly. 

‘I want to say a word wi’ ye, 
Christian,’ he said. 

A shade of impatience crossed 
Christian Halcro’s brow ; but she 
stopped in her progress, She did 
not look at her self-imposed com- 
panion, but bent her eyes on the 
piece of lace-like knitting in her 
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hands, at which she had been 
working assiduously as she walked 
along. 

‘Well, Mr. Sinclair,’ she an- 
swered rather sullenly, ‘and what 
have ye to say to me? 

‘Ye ken weel enough, Chris- 
tian,’ said the man earnestly. 
‘It’s just what I hae told ye 
afore.’ 

‘Then why should ye tell me 
again?’ the girl exclaimed im- 
patiently. ‘1 ken what ye have 
to say, and you ken what I'll 
answer, and where’s the use 0’ 
sayin’ it ower and ower again?’ 

‘Because I'll no tak your an- 
swer, lassie,’ he cried. ‘ Christian, 
ye canna mean it. Think again, 
an’ I ken ye’ll change your mind. 
Whaur'll ye get a man that'll love 
ye as I dae? Dinna fancy be- 
cause I’m masterful wi’ thae lazy 
hizzies at Bressay that I'll no be 
kind to you if you marry me. 
There’s no a leddy in the land’ll 
be better served, or mair thocht o’, 
than you, Christian, if only you'll 
be my wife.’ 

Christian shook her head. 

* It’s nae use, Mr. Sinclair,’ she 
said gently, but firmly; ‘I can 
never marry you. That’s the 
truth ; an’ if you ask me every 
day for a year, yell get nae an- 
swer but **no” frae me.’ 

‘ If you answer “ no” every day 
for a year, I'll just gang on askin’ 
ye every day for anither,’ he cried 
passionately. ‘Ay, or for ten 
years, if need be, till ye say “‘ yes” 
in the end.’ 

‘Til never say “ yes.”’ 

‘Yes, you will—you will. 
Lassie, hoo can ye torment me 
like this! I’ve set my heart on 
ye, and though I’m five-and-thirty 
years auld, I never looked twice 
ata woman before ; and I'll never 
rest till you’ve promised to be my 
wife.’ 

‘Why should ye be set on me? 
exclaimed Christian, almost in 
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tears. ‘What am I but a puir 
lassie, that’s weel content to bide 
as she is? There’s plenty lassies 
will be pleased enough to tak’ ye, 
Mr. Sinclair; seek ane o’ them, 
an’ leave me alane.’ 

‘What do I want wi’ ither 
lassies? he cried. ‘It’s you I 
want—you, Christian Halcro, an’ 
it’s you I mean to have.’ 

‘ Never ! said Christian proud- 
ly, losing patience at this persist- 
ence, 

‘You may say “‘ never” if you 
like,’ he answered; ‘but your 
will’s no half as strong as mine, 
an’I tell you that you'll change 
your mind yet—ay, an’ be glad 
to do it.’ 

‘ Fancy that if it pleases you,’ 
replied Christian scornfully ; ‘but 
a’ the same, ye’ll find out in time 
that, if I am but a woman, I’m 
no a bairn to change my sworn 
word at the bidding o’ you or o’ 
ony man.’ She tried to pass on, 
but he detained her by an iron 
grip on her arm. 

‘You'll no leave me this way,’ 
he said fiercely. ‘I'll no let ye 
gang wi’ that “no” on your lips, 
though I should keep ye here till 
the morn’s morning.’ 

The girl looked around: nota 
creature was in sight; she was 
alone with this fierce determined 
man. Her courage gave way, and 
she burst into tears. 

‘O Mr. Sinclair, let me gang!’ 
she cried. ‘It’s cruel o’ ye to 
keep me here. My mother’s ex- 
pectin’ me, an’ she'll be feared if 
I dinna get hame sune.’ 

Sinclair’s voice grew softer at 
the sight of her tears. 

‘ Hush, lassie, dinna greet,’ he 
said. ‘ Maybe I’m ower harsh wi’ 
ye; mind, I’m no used to dealin’ 
wi’ womenfolk. I'll no press ye 
for an answer the nicht; but tak’ 
time to think, an’ let me come to 
ye an’ hear what ye have to say 
tome. Will that dae? 
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Christian gratefully accepted 
the compromise; anything short 
of absolute acceptance to get away 
from this lover whose love was 
fierce as hate! 

‘Then when 
asked Sinclair. 

‘Whenever ye like; on Sab- 
bath after the kirk comes oot, if 
ye choose, But mind,’ she added 
cautiously, ‘that’s no to say, 
though I promise to speak to you 
again, that I’m goin’ to change 
my answer.’ 

‘ We'll see,’ he answered, with 
a grim contentment; ‘and mind 
you,” he went on, ‘I tell ye again 
that I’m no a man to submit to 
failure in onything. 1 was buta 
bairn when I was left to fight the 
world, an’ a sair struggle it was. 
First for bread to eat ; and when 
that was gotten, for knowledge 
—an’ it was nicht an’ day wark 
to win that; an’ after that for 
money. It was aye a fecht, 
an’ whiles things looked black 
enough ; but I never gave in, an’ 
I’ve got them a’ noo—money, an’ 
knowledge, an’ friends as weel ; 
an’ it’s a’ because | would never 
be beat. Mind that, Christian ; 
I’m never satisfied till I get my 
will. Never man daunted me yet, 
an’ never woman will.’ 

He released his hold on her 
arm, and she sped quickly away. 
Matthew Sinclair followed more 
slowly. He was not displeased 
with the result of the interview 
between him and Christian. He 
had a firm and sincere belief in 
the power of his will; as he had 
told the girl, it had never failed 
him yet ; and it had not yet struck 
him that it was not possible to 
subdue a woman’s heart by the 
same means as he had used to 
obtain all he had hitherto desired. 
The man who had once been a 
penniless, ignorant lad, and was 
now rich and respected, felt him- 
self able to conquer the world 


shall I come? 
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if need be. He was superinten- 
dent of the fishing on Bressay 
Island; Christian Halero came 
there with many other women to 
cure and salt the herrings which 
the boats brought in. It was 
there, while she was working 
among the gleaming, many-tinted 
fish, that he had first seen her, 
and, almost at the first glance, 
had made up his mind to marry 
her. He had never consciously 
looked at a woman before —never, 
at least, with any feeling either of 
admiration or dislike ; and the 
beauty of this poor girl, none the 
less noble in character because of 
her sordid labour and mean sur- 
roundings, seemed to open a new 
world to him. To see her was to 
love her, and to love her was to 
determine that she should be his 
wife. Before long he acquainted 
Christian, in somewhat imperious 
fashion, with his intentions, and 
was more astonished than annoyed 
to be met at first with incredulity 
and then with blank refusal. 
Moreover, after she had been in- 
formed of Sinclair's sentiments 
Christian ceased to come to the 
fishing station, and when he still 
persisted in his suit she forbade 
him to come to her home. Sinclair 
had not expected such sternness 
of refusal ; but his determination 
equalled hers, and he would not 
give up his designs. He hung 
about Lerwick, to the neglect of 
his proper duties and to Chris- 
tian’s vexation ; for she could not 
go out without incurring the risk 
of meeting her would-be lover, and 
being tormented with pleadings 
to which she would not yield, 
cr overwhelmed with reproaches 
which she did not deserve. But 
she remained faithful to her first 
answer, and this evening her pro- 
mise, given under compulsion, to 
postpone her final negative for a 
few days, was the first sign of 
wavering she had shown. It was 
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enough to raise the hopes of Sin- 
clair, who reasoned that postpone- 
ment inevitably meant compro- 
mise, and compromise would in 
due time become consent. 

Meanwhile Christian Halcro 
had hurried home, her progress 
impeded but little by the load of 
peat she was carrying, and had 
told the story of her meeting with 
Sinclair to her mother. The two 
women crouching together by the 
turf fire were a strange contrast, 
mother and daughter though they 
were. It seemed incredible that 
this girl, with the dull glow of 
the fire falling upon her waving 
golden hair, her large wide-open 
blue eyes and clear noble features, 
should have any kinship with the 
old woman who sat in a wooden 
armchair beside her—a woman 
with her face tanned and wrinkled 
by exposure to all manner of 
weathers, her form prematurely 
bent and her hands distorted with 
hard work. 

‘ But, Christian, lassie,’ said the 
mother, looking anxiously down 
on the beautiful upturned face, 
‘are ye sure that yell no marry 
him? Think how he’d keep ye ; 
a braw house, and claes as fine as 
ony in the town, and a servant 
lassie to dae your work for ye. 
Think a wee before ye let sic a 
chance pass ye; it'll never come 
again.’ 

‘I dinna want it to,’ replied 
Christian. ‘ What's the good of 
wealth and grandeur wi’ a man 
that ye dinna like, that ye’re 
feared o’ ? 

‘Ay, that’s a’ weel enough 
when ye’re young and strong ; but 
when ye’re auld and weary, when 
ye think your back’ll break wi’ 
the load o’ the creel, and your 
legs’ll scarcely carry ye through 
the day—it’s then ye wish ye had 
taken the comforts o’ life when 
ye could get them. Look round 
this place, and just compare it wi’ 
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a’ that Mr. Sinclair could gie 
ye.’ 

It was true that the room was 
poor enough. The floor was of 
earth ; the evening light came in 
but faintly through the one small 
window, but it showed that there 
was nothing but the barest fur- 
nishing—a rickety table, a couple 
of chairs, a ‘ box-bed’ in the 
wall covered with a patchwork 
quilt, a few pieces of crockery on 
a shelf: that was all. Christian 
did not look as she was bidden, 
but merely shook her head. 

‘ There’s nae use tryin’ to move 
me, mother,’ she said. ‘ 1 wouldna 
tak’ a’ the wealth in the world, 
if it was Mr. Sinclair that offered 
it.’ 

‘Weel, weel, bairn,’ answered 
the mother, ‘hae your ain way ; 


‘and there’s nae doot that Magnus 


Peterson's a guid lad ; so be happy 
after your ain fashion.’ 

‘That’s what I was wantin’ to 
speak to you about,’ said Christian, 
with a rosy blush. ‘Ye ken 
Magnus has sye been wantin’ to 
marry me as sune as he could, an’ 
I’ve aye put him off, an’ said that 
at the end o’ the fishin’ would be 
time enough ; but noo—’ 

‘ Weel, Christian, what noo? 

‘I was thinking that since Mr. 
Sinclair has begun to come after 
me like this, it would be better if 
I was Magnus’s wife. He could- 
na torment me then.’ 

‘Does Mr. Sinclair ken that 
youre gaun to marry Magnus 
Peterson ?’ asked Mrs, Halcro. 

‘No; I’ve aye been feared to 
tell him, lest he should dae Mag- 
nus a mischief. He’s an awfu’ 
man, Mr. Sinclair ; ye canna guess 
what he’ll dae, an’ he is rale tierce 
whiles.’ 

‘ But he might try to dae Mag- 
nus a mischief after ye were 
married.’ 

*O, no; surely not. What 
for Should he? He might hurt 
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us if he chose, but that wouldna 
undo our marriage; he could 
never expect to get me then, since 
it’s me he wants. Sae, mother, will 
you tell Magnus that I am ready 
to marry him as sune as he likes? 
_ Mrs. Halero sighed. She was 

not pleased with the arrangement. 
Had she had her own will, Sin- 
clair’s suit should have been fa- 
voured ; but she had never been 
accustomed to thwart herdaughter, 
and she acceded to Christian’s sug- 
gestion. 

‘You could be cried on Sab- 
bath,’ she said. ‘and married on the 
Tuesday, if you like, and then ye 
would be safe and, I hope, happy.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Beine a Scotchmen, Matthew 
Sinclair never failed to go to 
church. Had he belonged to any 
other nationality he might have 
carried on his meditations at 
home ; but, being a Calvinist by 
birth and breeding, he fulfilled 
his duty by going through his 
calculations on probable gain and 
possible loss to the accompani- 
ment of prayer and sermon. The 
Sunday following his interview 
with Christian Halcro, Sinclair, 
according to his custom, immured 
himself within the four bare walls 
of Lerwick church, and sat there 
in devout inattention for two 
weary hours. He was surprised 
at not seeing Christian in her 
usual place, but he cid not regret 
her absence ; he preferred not to 
see her till they met face to face, 
and alone. He heard not a word 
of the service. He rose up and 
sat down mechanically with the 
rest of the congregation, even 
sought out in his Bible the chap- 
ters that were read and the psalms 
that were sung; but whatever of 
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thanksgiving or confession or ad- 
monition these contained utterly 
escaped his understanding. At 
last the service drew to an end. 
Only the final benediction was 
wanting, and drowsy or preoccu- 
pied non-listeners began to rouse 
themselves ; for now the minister 
was about to read the proclama- 
tion of those marriages which were 
to take place during the week. 
Even Matthew Sinclair listened 
with some attention. It is com- 
mon enough for a man to be too 
much taken up with his own af- 
fairs to pay any heed to instruction 
with regard to that future life which 
we profess to consider of supreme 
importance ; but it is indeéd rare 
for him to be so much preoccupied 
that he cannot give a passing in- 
terest to a little gossip on his 
neighbours’ doings. Sinclair then 
permitted his understanding to 
take note of the following declara- 
tion : : 

‘ There is a purpose of marriage 
between Magnus Peterson and 
Christian Halcro, both residing 
in this parish, of which notice is 
now given for the first, second, 
and third time.’ 

Then the congregation stood 
up, and the minister, with out- 
stretched arms, invoked for them 
‘the peace of God, which passeth 
understanding.’ 

To one man, at least, the word 
* peace’ had no meaning that day. 
Matthew Sinclair was overwhelmed 
with wrath. He hurried out of 
the church as soon as the last 
word of the benediction was pro- 
nounced, vouchsafing no recogni- 
tion to any of his acquaintances— 
indeed, not seeing them. 

* Black Sincelair’s looking a wee 
blacker than usual,’ said one to 
another as they went along. ‘Black 
Sinclair’ was a nickname by which, 
partly on account of his swarthy 
complexion, but chiefly because 
of his morose disposition, Matthew 
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was known to the inhabitants of 
Lerwick. 

‘ Maybe the fishing’s ower guid 
this year,’ replied the friend ad- 
dressed. ‘ When herring are plenty 
they sell cheap, and Sinclair doesna 
like parting wi’ onything withoot 
a big profit. He’s awfu’ greedy o’ 
nioney.’ 

* Ay, I believe he'd sell his soul 
to the deil for ’t.’ 

‘*Deed, an’ I’m thinkin’ the 
deil wad mak’ but a bad bargain 
to buy what he’s sure to get for 
naething in the end,’ was the 
reply. 

But it was not for money thit 
Matthew Sinclair was likely to 
risk perdition. The anger that 
consumed him now was greater 
than any money hunger he had 
ever known, fierce though that 
had often been. As, with knit 
brow, fiercely-gleaming eyes, and 
clenched fists, he strode towards 
the Halcros’ cottage, no one who 
looked at him would have doubted 
that the bargain with the devil 
was already concluded. But as 
he approached, his step grew 
slower, and the expression of his 
face changed ; he even smiled a 
little—a cruel treacherous smile. 

‘I needna fricht her noo,’ he 
said to himself; ‘ I hae dune that 
lang enough. 1 daursay she’s rale 
prood o’ her cleverness the day ; 
but the game’s no’ played oot 
yet.’ 

He paused a little to complete 
his self-control and efface from 
his countenance the lingering 
tokens of his wrath; then he 
entered the cottage. The sole 
occupants were Christian and her 
lover, who had come to spend 
with her the time of the church 
service, at which custom forbade 
her to be present when her name 
was ‘cried’ in marriage. Magnus 
Peterson was a tall, handsome, 
broad-shouldered young fisher- 
man, with eyes as deeply blue as 
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Christian’s own, yellow hair, and 
flowing honey-celoured beard. Sin- 
clair noted with keen envy the 
difference between the young 
Norseman and his own debased 
Celtic type of feature; but his 
words were smooth and gracious. 

*Ye might hae tellt me the 
true reason why ye would hae 
nought to say to me, Christian,’ 
he said, with grave but gentle re- 
proach. ‘ Ye might hae kent that 
I wouldna hae troubled ye, if ye 
had said ye had a sweetheart 
already.’ 

Christian looked at the floor, 
blushing and confused. 

‘I didna ken,’ she said apolo- 
getically. ‘1 thocht it might only 
mak’ ye mair angry, Mr. Sin- 
clair.’ 

‘ Why should it, Christian? re- 
plied Sinclair. ‘I wouldna gie 
up my chance o’ winning you 
without guid reason ; but surely 
it’s the best o’ reasons that you 
like anither man better. Nae 
man wants a wife that’s in love 
wi’ some other body. If ye had 
only been frank wi’ me, it would 
haesaved baith me an’ yersel some 
trouble.’ 

‘Iam sorry,’ murmured Chris- 
tian. 

‘ But I didna come here to quar- 
rel wi’ ye,’ Sinclair went on ; ‘ but 
just to wish ye baith a’ the hap- 
piness ye expect when ye’re mar- 
ried.’ 

There was a pause before the 
utterance of the last words, and a 
slight, almost imperceptible,change 
of voice; but neither of the lovers 
was in a mood to criticise the 
terms of Sinclair’s congratulations 
too closely. 

‘Thank ye, Mr. Sinclair,’ said 
Magnus, enfolding Matthew’s hand 
in his own. ‘1 tak’ it rale kind 
o’ ye to speak like that; an’ if 
Christian did say ye nay—weel, it 
canna be helped. I was first on 
the field, ye see ; an’ what ane lass 
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doesna fancy anither may. I was 
aince gien the go-by mysel’, an’ 
noo I’m just thankfu’ to the lassie 
that did it seein’ I've got Chris- 
tian instead.’ 

The young fisherman’s good- 
natured blundering words were so 
many dagyers to Sinclair’s wound- 
ed pride; but he passed them 
over in silence. 

‘And when is the marriage to 
be? he asked. 

‘On Tuesday,’ replied Magnus. 

‘Then you'll not be gaun to the 
fishin’ the morn ? 

‘No; it would hardly dae— 
would it !—to risk bein’ drooned 
the day before ye’re to be mar- 
ried. I maun wait till Christian’s 
a wee tired o’ me first.’ 

And the lad laughed in happy 
consciousness that the day when 
they two should be weary of each 
other was far distant. 

‘He’s gaun to tak’ me for a 
sail the morn,’ added Christian. 

‘Yes,’ said Magnus, in explana- 
tion, ‘ I’m gaun round to the Noss. 
There’s twa gentlemen here the 
noo that’s wantin’ some cormor- 
ants’ egys an’ some young birds, 
an’ they’ve askit me to get them ; 
an’ ye’re sure to get plenty o’ 
baith on Noss.’ 

* But do ye mean to risk your 
neck climbin’ the Noss rocks? 
inquired Sinclair. ‘I think, for 
my ain pairt, | would raither tak’ 
the chances o’ the fishin’.’ 

*O, nae fear o’ my riskin’ ony- 
thing,’ laughed Magnus. ‘I'll 
just cross in the cradle to the 
Holm; there’s plenty o’ nests 
there, an’ ye can get the young 
birds without either trouble or 
danger. It’s late for eggs; but 
maybe I'll get some o’ them tae.’ 

‘Ay, that’s a fine easy way,’ 
said Sinclair thoughtfully; and, 
after expressing a few more good 
wishes, he went away. 

The island of Noss lies behind 
Bressay (the island on the other 


side of Lerwick Bay), and is sepa- 
rated from it by only a narrow 
channel. At the side nearest 
Bressay the island slopes up gra- 
dually from the sea. The. slope 
continues its gentle ascent, and 
at the other side the island breaks 
off suddenly in a great cliff wall 
rising precipitously to a height 
of two hundred feet. A grand, 
massive, terrible cliff! Not gra- 
duated in the slightest degree, 
but rising sheer and abrupt from 
the wide expanse of oeean that 
laves it, the effect of height comes 
on the beholder more keenly than 
Hf the rock were higher, but less 
steep. Looking from below at 
the great gray wall, it inspires the 
beholder with awe ; looking from 
above, and seeing the sea-birds 
circling far below, seeing nothing 
between him and the gloomy dark 
sea so far beneath, it fills him with 
terror. A little before this highest 
point is reached, there is a small 
islet-—a mere rock, whose flat top 
is covered with grass—separated 
from the larger island by a chan- 
nel about twenty feet wide. This 
rock is now isolated, but at the 
time of my story it was connected 
with Noss by a bridge of the most 
primitive nature—simply a stout 
rope with a basket slung upon it, 
in which whoever wished to cross 
seated himself, and worked him- 
self along the rope to the other 
side. Think of the giddy moment 
when the frail support hung trem- 
bling midway across the abyss, 
trusting only to a rope’s strength 
for preservation from death in the 
sea that is rushing like a mill- 
race two hundred feet below! 
Yet there are both men and wo- 
men now in Lerwick who have 
crossed the chasm by this means, 
fearless of danger, hardly con- 
scious that danger was there. 
Matthew Sinclair spent the re- 
mainder of that Sunday wander- 
ing about Bressay, never going 
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far from his house, but apparently 
unable to rest within its walls, or, 
indeed, to remain still anywhere. 
Evening came ; the fishing-boats, 
with brown sails set to catch the 
light breeze, passed on their way 
to their respective stations, the 
water hissing and gurgling as their 
keen bows cut it; it was night 
by all the conventionalities of 
Shetland; but Matthew Sinclair 
continued his restless pacing up 
and down. His housekeeper 
called him to his frugal supper, 
and he went in; but he ate no- 
thing. The woman looked at 
him with unusual interest. . It 
was pretty well known that 
Matthew Sinclair had sought to 
marry Christian Halcro, who, 
however, had preferred Magnus 
Peterson, with his youth and his 
poverty, to her master, and the 
latter's five-and-thirty years, fero- 
cious temper, and wealth; and 
the sight of a man suffering for 
love’s sake has always a strange 
fascination fora woman. At last 
she withdrew. Her master heard 
her go to bed ; all was still in the 
house, and outside nothing was 
heard but the plash of the tiny 
wavelets on the shore. Sinclair 
had now forced himself to sit 
still ; he was afraid to disturb the 
sleeping woman. At last the 
clock struck twelve, and, with a 
sudden flash, replacing the dull 
fire that had all day burned in 
his eyes, Sinclair rose up. It was 
the signal he had waited for. It 
was a curious proof of the amount 
of conventional morality that cir- 
cumstances can instil into a 
thoroughly unprincipled man, 
that Matthew Sinclair, filled with 
furious anger, and meditating— 
what'—should yet wait till the 
last hour of the Sabbath had 
struck before beginning to put 
his design into execution. 

He took off his boots, and crept 
softly out of the house into the 
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pale twilight of the summer night. 
He went down to the boat-house 
on the shore, and took out a boat, 
lighter in build than those used 
in Shetland, and, indeed, not 
safe to use except in such smooth 
waveless weather as this, and 
launched it, taking elaborate care 
to prevent an unnecessary sound. 
He took a pair of sculls, and 
rowed away; gently at first, and 
then, as the distance from his 
house increased, with strong vigor- 
ous strokes. Away down the 
coast of Bressay, beyond the light- 
house, whose warning yellow light 
shone far across the water, and 
round the southern end of the 
island, till Noss loomed darkly in 
sight. He was astrong man, and 
the hard work did not fatigue 
him; but he was not used to 
rowing, and his hands soon be- 
came blistered. Yet he did not 
row up to the usual landing: place, 
where the ferryman’s house stood, 
and where he would have had mere- 
ly to step ashore, but preferred to 
moor his boat further round the 
island, out of sight of human habi- 
tation, and to climb up twenty 
feet of sharp rock in order to land. 

He was absent about three- 
quarters of an hour; then he re- 
turned, out of breath with the 
speed at which he had been run- 
ning, unfastened the boat, and 
got in. He looked anxiously 
around ; but no one was near save 
a few tiny ponies and one sleek 
reproachful-eyed cow. It would 
have been, indeed, strange had 
any human being been visible; 
for, though it was broad daylight, 
it was only about two o’clock in 
the morning, and on that lonely 
island the ferryman and his 
family were the only possible 
witnesses. But Matthew Sin- 
clair did not want even a restless 
woman or a wakeful child to see 
him on the island of Noss at this 
hour. Again there was the long 
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weary pull round Bressay; but 
though his strength was utterly 
worn out by the time he came 
within sight of home, there was 
an expression of satisfaction al- 
most approaching light-hearted- 
ness on Sinclair's face. Cau- 
tiously he rowed up to the 
boat-house, and drew in his 
boat. He crept up to the house, 
again looking keenly but furtively 
around for a possible observer ; 
but all was still and silent. He 
had often cursed his housekeeper’s 
matutinal laziness; he blessed it 
now. He entered softly, afraid 
lest the lifting of a latch, the 
creaking of a plank, might betray 
him ; but nothing stirred, and he 
reached his bedroom in safety. 
There he threw himself on his 
bed, and soon slept. Slept! yes; 
for long-continued strain on mind 
and muscle will inevitably pro- 
duce a fatigue that brings in its 
train deep, heavy, dreamless sleep. 
Tired brain and weary body com- 
bined must cause an exhaustion 
that ends in sleep, which no fear 
or anxiety for the morrow can 
long delay. 

So Matthew Sinclair slept, while 
the daylight grew brighter and 
broader and more sun-illumined ; 
and Magnus Peterson, waking 
from happy dreams to happier 
facts, rejoiced that this day was 
to be spent with Christian, and 
that on the morrow she would 
become his wife. 


CHAPTER III. 


Yours and love! That glori- 
ous combination which enters 
once, only once, into our lives, 
but which, in the brief period of 
its supremacy, fills with its own 
spirit all the beauty and goodness 
of the world, and hides, with the 
glamour that emanates from it, 
all the poverty, sordidness, and 
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weakness that exist in our sur- 
roundings or ourselves. 0, it 
has a wonderful transfiguring 
power, this ‘ Love’s young dream |’ 
Beauty or blemish, merit or de- 
fect, it sees all through its golden 
haze, and swears that all is per- 
fect. Isit a dream? Is it not, 
after all, a reality — the greatest 
reality of our lives? It is the 
great motive-power of the uni- 
verse. From the time of Helen 
till to-day, in every song that has 
been sung, in every tale that has 
been told, and in the millions of 
songs and stories that have not 
been told, but lived, how many 
great deeds have been done, how 
many great thoughts cherished, 
under the inspiration of the united 
forces of these invincible powers, 
youth and love! 

Truly, being as they are, young 
and lovers, Magnus and Christian, 
were the day the bleakest and 
most cloudy Thule ever knew, 
might well be happy and content, 
not as kings, but as gods. And, 
indeed, are they not deified, loving 
and trusting each other, happy in 
the present, fearlessly expectant 
of greater happiness in the future? 
And the day! It is one of the 
brightest, the most perfect, that 
summer ever saw. The sea is 
clear and glittering in the sun; 
far away on the horizon there are 
clouds, great white downy masses 
that bear no menace of storm; 
but overhead the sky is deepest, 
purest, most intense blue, Won- 
derful blue of a Shetland sky! 
Gazing up into these fathomless 
depths of azure, clear and deep as 
a sapphire, soft and beautiful be- 
yond description, one returns na- 
turally, instinctively to the little 
child's belief that heaven is ‘up 
there.’ 

There is a light wind, just 
enough to fill the brown sail; not 
enough to take up the whole at- 
tention of Magnus, who, with one 
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arm thrown round the tiller, 
looks not at the sail, but at 
Christian, who, in return, gazes 
at him with eyes full of passion, 
of worship. They have crossed the 
bay, and are coasting round Bres- 
say—the same course that Mat- 
thew Sinclair took atdawn. They 
pass under the shadow of the great 
rocks, rugged and weather-beaten, 
gray points standing out sharply 
in the sunlight, purple shadows 
lurking in the hollows. The sea 
has worked its slow malicious 
pleasure on the cliffs. It is an 
architect in its way, and makes 
for itself pillars, arches, and 
caverns as well as any human 
worker. There is the Orkney- 
man’s cave. Look at that great 
entrance-hall ; is it not well de- 
signed and nobly proportioned ? 
And how wonderful is that long 
winding channel, going back far- 
ther than man can penetrate, 
though, as he presses his boat 
along the watery path, he can 
hear the tide that he has pushed 
before him breaking and surging 
on the far-off shore ! 

The sea is crystal clear. Look- 
ing over the gunwale of the boat, 
Christian can see three fathoms 
down a forest of seaweed, with 
broad fleshy leaves waving gently 
in the slight motion of the water. 
Among its branches are myriads 
of tiny fish, swimming out and in 
with regularly panting gills, and 
quick, seemingly meaningless, cau- 
dal vibrations, enjoying the sun- 
shine, doubtless, in a cold-blooded 
and fishy way. On the rocks nearer 
the shore anemones unfold their 
pink orcrimson petals, and in every 
little basin tiny crabs take their 
gaunt and angular walks abroad. 

Overhead the gulls are wing- 
ing ; not aimlessly, for occasionally 
one will pounce down suddenly, 
and disappear for a few moments 
beneath the surface of the water, 
and when it reappears again the 


fate of some poor fish, seen in the 
far distance by the bird’s keen eye, 
is settled. Far away the guide- 
mots are floating, nearer a scorn- 
ful-eyed cormorant rises and falls 
with the swell of the sea, and 
puffins are flying into and out of 
their nests in the crannies of the 
rocks, Fearfully busy are these 
last birds, preoccupied and anxious, 
one would say, judging by their 
movements. It is evident that 
upon their brains two convictions 
are firmly impressed: first, that 
the world was created expressly 
for puffins; second, that, but for 
the unceasing and indefatigable 
exertions of puffins, the said world 
would be in a very sad condition. 

The boat has rounded Bressay, 
and now, the wind being useless 
here, Magnus pulls up the channel 
to the landing-place at Noss, and 
Christian takes his place at the 
tiller. The heavy boat goes swift- 
ly under his long, powerful stroke, 
and now they touch the shore. 
Magnus fastens the painter, and 
helps Christian to land. She 
leaps lightly from the bow of the 
boat, and her lover’s arms catch 
her ere she touches the ground, 
and fold her close, closer than 
safety requires. ‘The ferryman is 
a morose being generally, a result 
due probably to a lonely life and 
monotonous work, but he comes 
out to give the lovers asmile, and 
to wish Magnus good luck on his 
errand. 

Away they went, these two, 
across the fields, walking slowly, 
leisurely, lingeringly. What need 
to hurry? Was it not better to 
taste to the full the sweetness of 
every moment of the long sunny 
day t So they made a long journey 
of the walk across the island, and 
Christian, usually the most agile 
and sure- footed of maidens, to-day 
required assistance at every in- 
equality of the path. But at last 
they reached the spot where the 
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chasm between Noss and the 
Holm beyond was bridged by the 
cradle. 

Let me gang wi’ ye, Magnus,’ 
asked Christian. ‘ I'll get the eggs 
while you are catching the young 
birds.’ 

* No, no, lassie ; you bide here. 
I'd be feared to see you cross in 
that shaky thing.’ 

‘Feared! I’ve crossed it be- 
fore, and whats safe for you is safe 
for me.’ 

‘ Ye werena sae precious to ony- 
body the last time ye gaed ower 
as yeare to me noo. Wait you 
here; I'll not be long. So give 
me a kiss to cheer me while I’m 
awa’.’ 

‘ Ye speak as if ye were gaun a 
long voyage instead of being awa’, 
and not even out of sight, for 
ten minutes,’ protested the girl ; 
but she did not refuse the kiss. 

Magnus stepped into the basket 
and began to pull himself across ; 
and then— What then? There 
arose in the air two wild screams, 
that roused the sea-birds from 
their roosts on the Holm, and 
made them fly up, darkening the 
air with innumerable wings, and 
adding their discordant cries to 
the sounds that had aroused them. 
A man’s cry of agony and despair, 
and a woman's shriek of horror ; 
for the rope had broken, and Mag- 
nus Peterson fell down that awful 
precipice into the fathomless, 
swift-flowing sea below, before 
the eyes of the woman who loved 
him ! 

One moment only ; and there 
came a horrible plash. Christian 
uttered another cry, stifled this 
time by the keener realisation of 
the terrible accident that had be- 
fallen, but even more agonised 
than the first; but from the 
doomed man there came no sound ; 
he was stunned before his body 
touched the water. The girl rush- 
ed to the edge of the cliff and 


peered over. At any other time 
she would have shrunk from look- 
ing down that giddy height, but 
now terror was lost in anxiety. 
She saw the basket floating quick- 
ly through the channel, already 
far away ; a few moments passed, 
and a white face rose to the sur- 
face. She called out her lover's 
name, ‘Magnus,’ in _ piercing 
tones; but there was no sign of 
life, no struggle for existence, with 
that still form. Dashed with 
fearful force against the rocks be- 
low the surface of the water, he 
was already dead. 

He sank once more ; and Chris- 
tian, not realising even now the 
utter hopelessness of any attempt 
at rescue, turned suddenly and 
ran across the island till she came 
to the ferryman’s house. She was 
breathless with the haste she had 
made and with the horror that 
filled her soul, but she succeeded 
in gasping out a few words. 

‘ Magnus,’ she cried—‘ the cradle 
—the rope broke—he fell—save 
him—O, save him !’ 

‘What do you mean, lassie? 
said her listener. ‘ Has Magnus 
fa’en into the sea at the Holm?’ 

‘Yes, yes, at the Holm. The 
rope broke and the cradle fell, 
and him in it; and I saw it a’! 
O my God, I saw it a’! She 
covered her face, as if to shut out 
the vision of that horrible mo- 
ment. ‘ You must save him,’ she 
went on. ‘Take out your boat 
and save him.’ 

‘I doot, my puir bairn, there’s 
nae human saving for him; but 
Ill try. Bide you in the hoose 
here, an’ I'll bring you word.’ 

‘No, no, I must gang wi’ ye,’ 
she cried ; ‘I canna stop here.’ 

The boatman tried to persuade 
her to remain, but she would not 
consent ; and at last, yielding to 
her demand, he placed her in the 
boat from which she had stepped 
so blithely so short a while before, 
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and they set off on their sad, hope- 
less quest. Hopeless the man 
knew it to be; but he dared not 
suddenly take away the hope that 
the poor girl still cherished, so he 
rowed round tothe Holm. There 
was nothing to be seen there. The 
sea was still and clear as ever ; 
the birds had recovered from their 
alarm and had returned to their 
nests ; all was still and peaceful. 

‘It’s nae use, Christian, my 
dear,’ said the boatman gently. 
‘It’s a’ ower wi’ him, puir lad; 
everything but God’s mercy on his 
sol !’ 

She would not believe it, and 
begged him to stay near the spot. 
He lingered for a while, to satisfy 
her, then turned the boat’s prow 
homewards. Christian made no 
protest. She was convinced at 
last, and a dull cold stupor of 
despair numbed her, The ferry- 
man took her back to Lerwick. 
She spoke no word, but crouched 
in the bottom of the boat with 
great staring eyes that still seemed 
to see her lover falling to destruc- 
tion before her eyes. Whenthey 
reached the harbour he lifted her 
out of the boat, and led her home. 
He whispered an explanation to 
her mother, and hurried away from 
the poor woman’s loudly-expressed 
grief. 

Mrs. Halcro wept over her 
daughter, kissed and embraced 
her, but nothing availed to break 
the trance of horror that envelop- 
ed her. Three days she lay in 
this half-unconscious condition. 
Her mother mourned over her, 
neighbours came in with pitying 
words and kindly deeds of sym- 
pathy, but she took no notice of 
any one. She never spoke ; only 
the fixed glare of the blue eyes 
and an occasional shudder told 
that her mind still lived. 

Matthew Sinclair had, of course, 
heard of Magnus Peterson’s terri- 
ble fate, and as the tidings of 
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Christian’s state came to him, he 
felt impelled to go and discover 
if she was really as utterly crushed 
by her lover’s death as gossips 
averred. 

When his voice was heard at 
the door a faint blush came to 
Christian’s cheeks. She half rose 
from the bed in the recess of 
the wall where she lay, and 
put aside the curtains that 
concealed it from the kitchen. 
She heard her mother ask Mr. 
Sinclair to come in; Mrs, Halcro 
was beginning to take a certain 
pridein the notoriety her daughter's 
misfortune brought her. Sinclair 
made some demur, but at length 
he entered, and saw before him 
the woman he had loved. She 
was standing in the middle of the 
floor, clothed only in her white 
night-dress, her yellow hair falling 
loose and unkempt on her shoul- 
ders, her hands clasped together in 
entreaty. 

‘ Christian, lassie, what have 
ye left your bed fur? exclaimed 
the mother, trying to force Chris- 
tian back out of sight; but the 
girl would not be moved. 

‘Are you no ashamed o’ your- 
self to appear like this!’ cried 
Mrs. Halcro. 

Christian paid no heed to her 
words, but went up to Sinclair. 

‘Give him back to me!’ she 
cried passionately. ‘Give me 
back Magnus, Mr. Sinclair! Ye 
said ye would never let me marry 
onybody but yoursel’, but surely 
ye didna mean it, for ye said 
afterwards that ye wished us joy. 
What made ye tak’ him frae me? 
But yell no keep him, ye'll let 
him come back to me. I'll dae 
onything ye like, if ye’ll only let 
Magnus come back to me.’ 

She tried to take his hand, as 
she ended her pleading ; but he 
drew back. ‘She is mad,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘mad !’ and he fled from 
the house. 
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Yes, she was mad, and her wild 
petition was only the outcry of a 
distraught brain ; but do not the 
mad sometimes strike upon a 
truth that the sane miss? But no 
one heeded Christian’s words nor 
the accusation they unconsciously 
contained. It was a natural enough 
fancy for the poor mad girl to 
take; that was all. Only the 
Noss ferryman gave the idea a 
second thought. He went to the 
place where the cradle had 
stretched across the gulf, and ex- 
amined the end of the rope that 
remained on the Noss side. Then 
he saw, what no one had per- 
ceived before, that the rope had 
not broken, but that the under 
strands had been cut with a knife. 
Thus weakened, the rope had at 
once given way under the strain of 
the young fisherman’s weight. 
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‘Ay, there’s been foul play 
here,’ he said to himself; ‘ but 
there’s none to prove wha’s been 
at it, and it’s no safe to say unless 
you're sure.’ So he kept silence. 

Matthew Sinclair has left Shet- 
land. The near presence of 
Christian Halcro was a continual 
torture to him, and he returned to 
the bleak Scottish town of his 
birth. There he is rich, respected, 
envied. He is regular in church 
attendance, liberal in donations 
to charities ; no one would suspect 
him of any deed that was not 
wholly lawful. And he is ‘a 
miserable man, afraid of his 
nightly dreams, afraid of his 
waking visions—a man who has 
found out that the sins which 
man never hears of God knows 
and punishes. 

CATHERINE GRANT FURLEY. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


VANITY HARDWARE’ DIARY. 


‘ Ferdinand, Wherefore weep you ? 
Miranda, At mine unworthiness, that 
dare not offer 
What I desire to give, and much less take 
What I shall die to want. But this is 
trifling, 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself 
The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bash- 
ful cunning! 
And prompt me plain and holy innocence. 
I am your wife, if you will marry me.’ 
Tempest, act iii, 
A SMALL green manuscript book 
with silver clasp ; leather binding 
scorched, corners of the leaves 
charred ; but when you open the 
book, all inside clean and neat 
and orderly. So I have seen in 
a smoking ruin Mr. Milner’s safe 
thrown open, showing a perfect 
picture, everything neat and 
tidy as a gentleman’s breakfast 
table. Small columns of figures, 
petty accounts, fill the pages at 
one end, these written in a careful 
angular hand, and in faded ink: 
evidently the work of a thrifty 
housekeeper, and a woman of 
education, too, if I may judge by 
the penmanship. Some dead 
economist, no doubt. She had 
to tug hard to make both ends 
meet, I warrant! Who was the 
poor lady? A thought crosses 
my mind : this careful accountant 
was Miss Vanity Hardware’s 
mother. When I catch this idea 
I confess I read one or two entries 
with great interest. 
Muslin for Susie's Confirma- 
tion dress. ° . 
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There you are again! Now, as 
sure as my name is Doctor John 
Book, that mother was a good 
woman. Trying to bring up the 
girl with good thoughts! And 
the Scripture says somewhere that 
if you train up a child in the way 
he should go, when he is old he 
will not depart from it. Being 
in the Scripture, I believe it ; but 
sometimes things look opposite. 
Certainly, this mother seems to 
have been painstaking enough ; 
but if ever young woman went 
briskly down the way she should 
not go, the name of that young 
woman was Vanity Hardware. 
Stop a minute. The Scripture 
appears to speak of one sex only : 
‘the way he should go.’ Perhaps 
women are not included in the 
promise ! 

At the other end of the book, 
altogether different entries appear, 
written in a free, flowing woman’s 
hand. Miss Vanity, I take it, 
had used her mother’s old pocket- 
book for her own artful purposes, 
and she began her writing on 
what would naturally be the last 
leaf, and so worked backward. 
Now I know perfectly well that it 
is open to any reader to argue that 
this diary is not what I hold it to 
be—a sham and a snare, but the 
true record of a woman’s feelings. 
Am I going to argue the point? 
Not fora moment. Here are the 
extracts, and each can read them 
in the way he thinks best. But 
mark you this : facts are stubborn 
things, and J have got hold of the 
secretof Vanity Hardware’s career. 

Zz 
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I have read the diary over and 
over again, trying as well as I can 
to adjust the portions with the 
events of my story. In most 
cases I think I have succeeded. 
Here is one that puzzled me for 
a long time; but I conjecture 
that it refers to the evening when 
Willie plucked for her that spray 
of wild rose : 

‘I met my Master Bashful 
again this evening. Is he afraid 
of himself or me, I wonder? O 
Master Bashful, if I could only 
blush as you do, what pretty 
meetings we should have, evening 
after evening! What do you 
think a woman is made of that 
you steal so shyly by? Adore 
the sex, I suppose! Well, I 


remember reading somewhere that 
ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion. Deadly dull it is here ; still, 
if one could only get up a little 
stolen love-making, time would 


pass better ! 

* He zs handsome ; I do like his 
eyes. And what a mouth! Any 
woman might be proud of it. 
Does he know he is handsome? 
and, if so, why is he not more 
confident about himself? Reads 
poetry, perhaps, and thinks I am 
an angel. What fun to take him 
at his word !’ 

There you have a sample of her 
style—her own style unadorned— 
before she began to write for the 
public, so tospeak. Several such 
passages come in succession, fast, 
brassy, and flippant. She men- 
tions meeting him evening after 
evening ; but he will only bow 
and smile ‘sheepishly,’ she says, 
and pass on. ‘ Baa, baa, pretty 
sheep! If he were a woman, and 
‘could put on that manner, how 
he would “fetch!”’ However, 
she will try, she declares, to make 
him open his pensive eyes a 
little wider. Then follows a 
page which refers, without any 
doubt, to the kiss the audacious 
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young woman gave him at the 
gate. 

‘ A lesson for you, dear Bashful, 
in the Art of Love. Poor boy, 
he took my hand as if I were 
wax-work ! He was quite delight- 
ful, though, with his rose-red boy- 
ish ways. Just to see what he 
would do, I gave him a kiss. I 
believe we should have had a 
pretty piece of play if we had not 
been interrupted. Who is that 
girl? Admires him, if I may 
judge by her sour look at me. 
Does he admire her? He certain- 
ly seemed confused when she 
appeared. She is no great beauty, 
at any rate; but one never knows 
what sort ofa woman pleases men. 
However, he stayed with me; he 
did not follow her. This begins 
to grow exciting.’ 

Page follows page, scribbled 
over with such trashy talk. I 
suppose when she had companions 
this was the kind of conversation 
that passed between them; and 
now, being alone, she talked to 
herself, and wrote it out for 
pastime. 

One curious entry occurs. Here, 
I surmise, the idea of using the 
diary to entrap Willie first struck 
her. This entry is written by 
itself, and in pencil, the rest of 
the diary being in ink : 

‘I must remember the necessity 
of our getting out of this place. I 
never thought it wise to come here, 
and, if we remain much longer, 
something will be discovered. One 
night or another he will be seen, 
and then we are ruined.’ 

From this place onwards the 
tone is changed. You know 
when detectives are fitting scat- 
fragments of evidence 
together they work after a scheme 
which is called in the papers ‘ the 
theory of the police.’ My theory 
is, remember, that Miss Vanity 
meant to use these extracts to 
beguile the lad, first as her lover, 
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and afterwards, perhaps, as her 
husband. Read the story care- 
- fully, and however at first you 
may resist the idea, you will, 
sooner or later, be convinced I am 
right. 

‘Last night I had a strange 
dream. Mother andI and Willie 
were all in the same house 
together. How wonderful dreams 
are! I was married to him, and 
yet somehow knew I was not 
married ; and I felt not the least 
surprised that mother, who has 
been dead fifteen years—as I half 
remembered, even in my sleep— 
should be alive, and talking to 
Willie. She scolded me; called 
me wild reckless girl; said I 
would never make a fit wife for 
so good aman. When she said 
that, Willie looked up at me with 
a smile so bright and so sweet that 
even while I slept my blood 
tingled in my veins. “ Yes,” he 
said, “ Vanity will be a good 
wife,” and he beamed into my face 
with trust and affection. That 
look haunted me all yesterday, 
first with strange feelings of plea- 
sure ; but these soon turned to 
fierce anguish. 

‘I fell in love in my sleep. 
Never before, if I know myself, 
did a serious thought about him 
cross my mind ; but that look, so 
fresh, so pure, so full of innocent 
delighted love, conquered me, 
dreamer—blissful dreamer—that 
I was. Yes,I loved him; and 
just in proportion as my love 
grew, there grew with it the feel- 
ing that I could not, must not, 
marry him. Never before did I 
realise what Iam. I thought of 
his sincerity and truth and high 
feeling; and fancied myself his 
wife. Then I saw myself. Years 
of—vwell, let me not describe it ; 
let me call it excitement, fever, 
wickedness, have left me—what ? 
O mother, mother, if we had only 
died together !’ 


.won love like this? 
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There follow several pages of 
lamentations and self-reproaches, 
written loosely as if her hand flew 
over the paper ; and here I remark 
that the very writing seemed to 
denote wild impassioned sincerity. 
Such washer artfulness! I know 
you will say I am blinded by my 
own prejudices. All I say is, 
Wait. Remember the theory of 
the police ! 

Another extract : 

‘One thing I have resolved 
upon : we shall see each other no 
more. I will not throw a shadow 
over his life. To-night we met, 
and even before he spoke to me I 
saw he wasagitated. As I guess- 
ed, he broke out into a declaration 
of love, and before I could speak 
—would I have spoken if I could ? 
—he had told me all. Have J 
I did not 
know there was such a thing in 
the world. Fancies were all I 
ever heard of—fancies lasting 
longer or shorter, as the case 
might be, but always ending in 
the same way: one tiring of 
another, or eacli of each. He 
talked of a pure love! Did 
the boy know he was driving 
me mad? And then he kissed 
me, a kiss that scalded my lips, 
because it was the pledge of a 
love worth worlds, which is mine, 
and not mine, which never can 
be mine honestly. 

‘Thousands — millions, I be- 
lieve—have lived and died with- 
out feeling as much as I felt then. 
There was a moment’s transport 
of joy, wild, tumultuous, overmas- 
tering, like a great wave rushing 
boiling up the sea-beach. The 
next instant it ran hissing back : 
there lay naked to my mind’s eye 
the awful fact of my life. 

‘I broke from his arms. I 
rushed from his side. I bid him 
see me no more ; I fled home, mad 
with grief, shame, and—shall I 
write it consuming love. 
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‘My father noticed my excite- 
ment, and asked me the cause of 
it. I parried the questions as 
well as I could, but he is sus- 
picious.’ 

There is no break in the writ- 
ing, but she must have stopped 
here for that time. 

‘ After days of weary thinking 
a thought crossed my mind like a 
beam of light breaking from a 
clouded sky. What if he were 
to marry me, as Tam? Would 
he have courage and resolution 
and fidelity to love me on as 
his wife if he discovered my secret 
at any time? It seemed worth 
while to try. Anything was 
better than the dull aching and 
beating of my head hour after 
hour. So I met him again and 
tried him. I did not make any 
light matter of my trouble, for I 
well remember saying that it is 
something children ought never 
to know about a mother or a hus- 
band about his wife. At first I 
thought love would conquer. But 
when he said that he supposed it 
could be nothing really disgraceful 
—how those words stick to my 
memory !—I saw there was no 
hope, no hope. Foolish I was 
not to know that men like him 
value reputation first of all. Well, 
let him go. J never sought him: 
he sought me. But if he had 
only taken me as I am, for better, 
for worse |’ 

Here a large part of a leaf is 
left blank. She begins again at 
the top of a fresh page. 

‘ Day after day I have cried my- 
self into a headache. O, how. 
weary Iam! I wish myself among 
our old scenes ; they kept me from 
thinking. 

* Willie’s wife : that thought is 
for ever in my mind. My own 
blackened life is all around me, 
and life with him is only a dream. 
Yet I think of it and hang over 
it by the hour. O for a new 
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world, away from hateful England! 
To forget the past : to blot it out 
of my mind and wash it off my 
heart ; never to see the old faces 
or hear the old horrid wicked 
words; to begin a new life with 
Willie. My brain is spinning, 
and I must stop.’ 

She did stop, for the writing 
that follows is in violet ink; and 
that bottle of violet ink, unless I 
am mistaken, she bought of me. 

‘What do I require of him? 
He must throw up his situation, 
abandon his prospects, break with 
his friends, leave England. Could 
I make up all that to him? 

‘If the sacrifice were mine 
there would be no difficulty. The 
hardest work, the lowest service 
woman’s hands ever did, I could 
find happiness in, for his sake. 
Even if I never married him, I 
had rather be his servant, able to 
hear his voice and look at him, 
and know what he was doing day 
after day, than the wife of an 
earl, But I ama woman, and he is 
aman. He knows scores of good 
women, and I have only met one 
good man in my life—himself. 
What he could make up to me, 
and what I could make up to him, 
are two very different things.’ 

There must have been an inter- 
val of time between this passage 
and the next following. 

‘He shall marry me. He shall 
make the sacrifice! I will repay 
him. My life shall be his, sur- 
rendered entirely to him, my whole 
work to live for him ; no thought 
outside him, no hope beyond him. 
He shall make one sacritice for me 
and I a million for him.’ 

Then it was that she wrote the 
letter to Willie which led to the 
interview described in the last 
chapter. She had not mistaken 
her own powers: her lover, as I 
told you, gave himself up entirely 
to her. What immediately follows 
was evidently an outpouring of 
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her feelings when she returned 
home. 

‘He is mine; Iam his. Ali I 
hoped — more, far more than I 
dared to hope—has come to pass. 

‘I am almost intoxicated with 
happiness. How do people feel 
who take opium? I thought 
that as I could not sleep I might 
be able to write, but my brain is 
too dizzy to finish a sentence, and 
my hand will scarcely obey me. 
Thoughts drive through my mind 
in showers, but there is no order 
in them. I can’t tell why they 
come, or what many of them are. 
They come like flakes of spring 
snow, with sunshine on them, 
shining, glistening, hurrying on 
in bright crowds. And one 
thought over all is like the shin- 
ing sun itself : Willie is mine ! 

‘ Willie, I write this here where 
no eyes can see me, but I shell 
keep it and read it over and over 
in years to come. You have 
lifted me up as high above my 
former self as the stars I see 
through my window are high 
above this dark world. I am 
yours, Willie ; yours for ever and 
ever. Willie, I am speaking to 
you. My heart is beating so that 
I can scarcely hold my pen, but 
it beats because my heart is yours, 
and not mine any longer. I pray- 
ed to-night that all the past might 
be washed away, and it has been. 
You will fly with me when I fly 
from my past. O, can anything 
come between us now? Could 
such a cup be raised to my lips 
only to be dashed away? Willie, 
Willie, trust me ; you have pro- 
mised to trust me.’ 


So let the diary end for the 
present. 

There, you might call that sin- 
cerity. It was nothing but art. 
And you will observe that when 
people, for asmall weekly salary, 
are in the habit of pretending to 
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cry when they are not crying; of 
pretending to be in a love when 
they are not in love ; and of pre- 
tending to be dead when they are 
trying to catch a glimpse of the 
audience from under their long 
deceitful eyelashes ; why, you 
know, in such a case everybody 
will admit that, if you want to 
arrive at honest facts, you must 
follow the theory of the police ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PLOT 18 THICKENED BY MR. 
GRACIOUS ME. 
‘When the fox hath once got in his nose, 
He'll soon find means to make the body 
follow.’ Part III, Henry VI. 
_ Arter his last parting with Va- 
nity, Willie Snow spent a sleep- 
less night. It was no easy matter 
to comply with Vanity’s demands, 
and, at the same time, maintain 
in the eyes of the world the 
appearance of a rational being. 
Bound to keep the facts secret, 
how could Willie explain his con- 
duct to his friends? He was to 
throw up his situation, leave his 
home, settle in a foreign land ; 
and the only reason he could 
allege for thus tearing his life 
asunder must be Shylock’s— It 
is my humour.’ Willie reflected 
with some mortification that his 
acquaintances would say he had 
gone out of his mind. 

The prospect of setting out for 
a new country was not, indeed, 
without its charms. He had a 
small capital, and though he could 
not immediately decide what line 
of life he should pursue, he was 
free from anxiety. Besides, to 
young men the very idea of fereign 
lands is inspiriting; they have 
not sense enough to value their 
own. Then Vanity would be with 
him—he and she together sharing 
sweetness and toils as only lovers 
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can. .If he could but take flight 
secretly, dodging all those terrible 
questionings with which his kind 
friends would be sure to torture 
him! If he could only disappear 
from England without notice, and 
report progress from New Zealand 
when it suited his convenience ! 
But, as a general rule, the happi- 
ness of two lovers and the require- 
ments of human society do not 
coincide. Life has thorns with 
which to torment us, even under 
cover of the blushing rose-leaves 
of wedding days. 

Turning matters over in his 
mind, Willie came to a prudent 
conclusion. He reflected that, 
after all, the secret difficulty which 
so much disturbed Vanity might 
be to a great extent imaginary. 
After their marriage, when she 
confided all to him, its dimensions 
might be much reduced. Accord- 
ingly, he decided not to break 
with England and home all at 
once. He resolved to ask for 
three months’ leave of absence, 
judging, like the careful young 
man he was, that if, when Vanity 
and he were man and wife, there 
still appeared a necessity for 
emigration, then would be the 
time for giving notice to his 
employers. This plan relieved 
his mindimmensely. It screened 
him from that severé cross-exami- 
nation which so startling a step 
as leaving England for ever must 
have drawn upon him. Still 
better, it postponed the step itself 
to a time when cooler judgment 
and clearer sight would be pos- 
sible. So Willie steered through 
the rocks and rapids of his present 
course. 

He had another trouble. His 
promise to me bound him to dis- 
close all he proposed to do; and 
he told me like an honest young 
fellow, though his cheeks were 
pale, and once or twice tears stood 
in his eyes. Now, what was 
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poor old Doctor Book to say? 
Of course, I advised, argued, 
scolded, even pretended to lose 
my temper, which did no good 
in the world. Indeed, when I 
watched Willie pleading for his 
sweetheart, protesting his confi- 
dence in her, I felt as if she must 
be better than I thought. But 
these were the facts. However, 
when Willie begged me to keep 
his secret, I promised to do so— 
reluctantly, I confess. 

There lived at this time in 
Hampton a man named Clock. 
You call that an odd name, per- 
haps; but you have only heard 
half the oddity; for, behold, his 
other name was Gracious, the 
whole amounting, as I am a bap- 
tised Christian, to Gracious Clock. 
If you doubt me, refer to Hamp- 
ton parish register, under date of 
November 2, 1817. There you 
will read that Gracious, son of 
Thomas and Martha Clock, was 
christened privately on that day. 
Myself I did not believe the name 
to be real, until I hunted it out 
with my own eyes, the parish 
clerk, an old friend, helping me. 
There it stood—the name, Gra- 
cious Clock—as plain as ink could 
make it, excepting that the latter 
was somewhat faded. 

I fancy many who knew the 
man never heard the whole of his 
lawful name. In this way. The 
father of Gracious Clock, who. was 
a brewer's drayman, loved liquor 
better than his life, and drank 
strong ale morning, noon, and 
night. He had a respectable 
aunt who, by saving and pinching 
for half a century, managed to 
roll together one hundred pounds 
in money. This sum she be- 
queathed to Clock senior, and he, 
elated with prosperity, took to 
French brandy, and drank himself 
to death in no time. The com- 
plaint which killed him was said 
to be bronchitis, as I well remem- 
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ber ; if so, the price of ordinary 
bronchitis is sixty shillings a 
dozen, bottles included. All this 
does not concern my story, and is 
only my gossiping way; but I 
mention the brewer because, being 
a joker, he used to call his son 
Clock ‘ my Gracious,’ and at other 
times ‘Gracious me.’ The last 
name stuck. For years and years 
the man was known as ‘ Gracious 
Me,’ and nothing else. 

Gracious Me was a little man, 
with one even and one limping 
leg. He had a very large nose, 
crooked on one side, to keep the 
leg company. His daily dress 
was a show for shabbiness, and 
his red eyes, red cheeks, and red 
nose made him the picture of a 
dingy drunkard. He was man- 
of-all-work in a furniture shop, 
and might be seen any day carry- 
ing small articles of wooden ware 
through the streets, a dab of paint 
here and there on his coat. On 
Sundays his habit was to appear 
in a new black suit; and then he 
would look as fresh and glossy as 
a pea newly turned out of a pod. 
The weekday clothes never looked 
any better, and the Sunday clothes 
never looked any worse; but it 
was curious the difference the two 
suits made in the red face of 
Gracious Me. Meet him on Sat- 
urday night, and you would con- 
clude that his colour was got in a 
tap-room ; meet him on Sunday, 
you would refer the same to a 
snug back-parlour, and would, per- 
haps, find yourself trying to guess 
how much fine old port went to 
finish that respectable ruby nose. 
For in his Sunday clothes Gra- 
cious looked quite the gentleman. 
He had no friends, no children, 
no wife; and, I never knew for 
certain that he had any home, 
though he must have had a peg 
somewhere on which he hung the 
second suit. He looked as ugly 
as sin, and between you and my- 
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self much uglier than many sins ; 
and ugly looked that ugly was. 

I never found out why Nancy 
Steele suspected, at this particular 
time, that something very impor- 
tant was going forward between 
Willie Snow and Miss Hardware. 
Perhaps the news that hard-work- 
ing Will meant to take a three 
months’ holiday set her thinking ; 
perhaps she read the facts in his 
face. A jealous woman will erect 
a whole edifice of conclusions on 
the foundation of some trifling 
incident as fine as the point of 
her own needle. However that 
may have been, Nancy guessed 
rightly the actual state of the 
case. Knowing that mystery 
hung around the Hardwares, and 
deciding in her own mind that 
they were not likely to have any 
secret which could be a credit to 


“them, she resolved to set a watch 


upon the house, and so, perhaps, 
find out more about her rival 
Vanity than would be to that 
lady’s honour. But who was to 
keep the watch? ‘Gracious Me,’ 
said Nancy to herself the instant 
that question presented itself, 
‘ Gracious Me will do it !’ 

A rat is happier in a sewer 
than he would be in any clear 
daisy-bordered brook; and Gra- 
cious Me, who would have felt 
excessively uncomfortable if Nancy 
had sent him on any mission of 
charity or mercy, relished this 
undertaking beyond measure. He 
was sincerely moved, and shed a 
manly tear or two when he pledged 
himself to absolute secrecy. The 
reason he gave for this inviolable 
secrecy may sound to the ear 
somewhat irrelevant. 

* Why, bless your heart, miss,’ 
said he, ‘I knew your mother!’ 

But Gracious did not set up for 
a logical mind. 

As to succeeding, of that Gra- 
cious had not the slightest doubt. 
He went away with something in 
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his hand which bound him faster 
to Nancy's service than all the 
promises he could have made in 
a twelvemonth, as she, no doubt, 
well knew, being a prudent lass, 
you observe, and worldly wise. 

All that Gracious Me saw and 
heard, and his adventures at 
Tumbledown Farm came to my 
ears after a time; and I relate 
the whole here in the order of 
events. His instructions were to 
keep himself out of sight of the 
Hardwares; and for several days 
he skulked behind hedges or 
lounged in the fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Farm, taking 
many a snug nap, I daresay. He 
saw nothing whatever, and had 
to return to Miss Nancy empty- 
handed. lEither she suggested, 
or the thought arose in his own 
mind, that he should try the 
experiment of watching the house 
after dark; and he no sooner 
adopted this plan than discoveries 
ensued. 

About ten o'clock one night 
he crept slowly into the farm 
garden, with a lie in his mouth 
ready, in case he should be sur- 
prised: he was a wayfarer who 
had lost his road, and he was 
coming to inquire if he must turn 
to the right hand or to the left. 
The parlour window was close 
beside the front door, and as 
Gracious stood on the step, he 
heard a great voice inside rearing 
a song drunkenly. Light shone 
through the crevice of the window- 
shutters; but though Gracious 
tried here, there, and everywhere 
to get a peep at the interior, he 
failed. At last, pulling his hat 
over his eyes, he knocked at the 
door. The song went on for an 
instant in full note, then Gracious, 
with his open ears, could hear 
a woman’s voice cry ‘ Hush,’ and 
all was silent. Next he heard a 
bustling in the passage, and heavy 
footsteps. Then the light within 
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was extinguished, and with much 
creaking of bolts and jangling of 
chains the door was opened. 

‘Who are you? inquired a 
woman’s voice. Even in the 
darkness Gracious recognised Miss 
Hardware. 

‘Is this the road to Hampton ? 
asked Gracious. 

‘ Down the hill—straight as you 
can go,’ replied Vanity, speaking 
impatiently, but more from fear 
than haste. She was about to close 
the door, when— 

‘’Aven’t a glass of beer you 
could give a poor wore-out man ?’ 
whined the spy, hoping to prolong 
his interview, and, perhaps, gain 
admittance to the house. ‘Since 
seven o'clock in the morning I 
have not touched food.’ Liar as 
he was, he would scarcely have 
dared to say so much about drink. 

Vanity thrust her hand into her 
pocket, and gave him a shilling. 
‘Straight down the hill,’ she 
repeated, shutting the door in his 
face. 

Gracious walked slowly away, 
but in a few minutes’ time stole 
back to the garden gate. No light 
was to be seen, and all was silent ; 
so, after a little fruitless waiting, 
he returned to the village pleased 
that he had anything to tell. 

Nancy listened to his report 
with great interest, and praised 
his sagacity and diligence. 

‘It was the old man that sang, 
not his daughter, of course? she 
asked, in the course of the con- 
versation. 

Gracious laughed. 

‘Young lady. sang? No, miss, 
not she; and ’tain’t many old 
men as has such a voice neither. 
I heard him striking the table, 
and the glasses knocking one 
against the other.’ 

Here Gracious sighed, for the 
words touched a tender point. 

‘ He was drunk then?’ inquired 
Nancy. 
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‘ Disgraceful drunk, I should 
say, miss,’ replied the other, turn- 
ing up his great yellow eyes re- 
proachfully. ‘Bawling drunk. 
Bad bringing up forthe young lady, 
miss. O, she ain’t much—she 
ain’t much.’ His instinct told 
him that a slap at Miss Hardware 
would not be offensive to his em- 
ployer. 

‘You don’t think so? 
Nancy. 

‘J don’t,’ replied Gracious 
laconically, but with great empha- 
sis on the pronoun. 

Nancy put half a sovereign in 
his hand. 

‘Try to find out a little more 
about these people, Mr. Clock,’ 
said she. ‘You know how to 
set about it. Come to me when 
you have anything to tell. Of 
course you must not let any one 
know about this; but you are 
doing nothing wrong, so don’t be 
uneasy.’ 

‘IT am not uneasy, miss,’ said 
Gracious, rubbing the half-sove- 
reign against the palm of his 
hand. 

‘If it were anything wrong,’ 
continued Nancy, ‘I should not 
ask you to do it.’ 

‘I know that well, miss,’ said 
Gracious fervently. ‘Why, bless 
your heart, I knew your mother !’ 

That night found Gracious Me 
prowling about the farm once 
more. It was cloudy and dark, 
and about ten o’clock heavy rain 
began to fall ; so that after shiver- 
ing up and down the road for 
half an hour, without hearing or 
seeing anything human, the little 
man resolved to break off his 
watch for that time. Just as he 
turned for home, a beam of light 
fell across his path: he looked 
up and saw that it shone through 
the Hardwares’ parlour window. 

‘ Now for it,’ thought he; ‘now 
or never for a peep inside. 

Stealthily he crept into the 


said 
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garden and up the walk, eyeing 
the front door fearfully lest any 
one should be about. The door 
was shut, and Gracious passed by 
it, and falling on his hands and 
knees the reptile crawled under 
the window and slowly raised his 
head to bring his eyes up to the 
line of view. 

Before he had accomplished 
this, a small incident occyrred 
which was of importance to Gra- 
cious, and so found its way into 
this history. I record it with 
unfeigned pleasure. A sudden 
shout within startled him, so that 
he drew his head rapidly back. 
In making this movement he 
brought his skull into violent 
contact with some part of the 
masonry, which, retaining as it 
did the properties of angularity 
and hardness for which stone is 
celebrated, gave him a lesson for 
life. For the moment Gracious 
forgot all about bis mission, his 
consciousness being concentrated 
on a matter of one square inch 
of his own head; but when the 
pain had subsided and no further 
noise arose, he again cautiously 
raised his head. One flap of the 
shutter had fallen open, and the 
greater part of the room lay ex- 
posed to view. 

No person was to be seen, and 
the old man’s long blue cloak 
hung against the door. Two 
lighted candles stood on the table, 
and beside these a huge gin- bottle, 
with a tumbler half filled close to 
it. The room appeared to be in 
great disorder: the table thrust 
aside against the wall, and one 
chair lying on the floor; which 
led Gracious to believe that the 
place had lately been the scene of 
a scuffle. A shawl and a large 
white straw hat, gaily trimmed, 
were tossed carelessly into an arm- 
chair ; and a large pair of boots, 
very muddy, lay upon the carpet. 
The owner might have just kicked 
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them off his feet. The window 
was partially drawn up, and the 
candles flickered and guttered in 
the wind. 

While Gracious was making 
these observations he heard 
another shout, and immediately 
the parlour door was flung open 
and a man staggered in. He was 
tall and of powerful build, deci- 
dedly handsome, with an appear- 
ance of intelligence and even of 
good breeding, which his drunken 
demeanour did not wholly con- 
ceal. None draw the line be- 
tween ‘man’ and ‘gentleman’ 
with more shrewdness than per- 
sons in Gracious Me’s rank of life. 
He at once set the stranger down 
as a gentleman, and began to feel 
himself on the path of discovery, 
indeed. Meanwhile, the tall man 
reeled into a chair, and snatching 
up the tumbler drank its con- 
tents greedily and filled the glass 
again; the neck of the bottle 


clattering against the rim through 


the trembling of his hand. Then 
he threw himself back and sang 
something in a foreign language 
—French, Gracious thought it 
must be—and at last called out 
in a loud angry voice, 

‘Vanity !’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied she from another 
room, ‘coming—coming in a 
minute.’ 

‘It had better be a minute,’ 
said the stranger, in a deep thick 
voice ; ‘one minute and not ten.’ 

Vanity entered the room. Her 
dark hair hung loosely down her 
shoulders and her dress was a 
little disarranged, as if she might 
have been making ready for bed. 

Her quiet pensive manner 
struck even Gracious Me, whose 
faint remnant of manhood paid 
an involuntary tribute to her 
loveliness. She looked very 
pale, but came in with a laughing 
face. 

‘Where have you been this 
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half-hour? asked the stranger 
ferociously, half rising from his 
chair as he spoke, but checking 
himself, perhaps with a tipsy con- 
sciousness that his legs were not 
to be trusted. ‘ Where—have— 
you—BEEN ?’ ending in a roar. 

‘Sitting in my room,’ Vanity 
replied, ‘listening to the rain.’ 

‘O—for company? cried the 
other with thick pausing speech. 
‘ That’s—that’s flattering to me. 
Anything but my company—any- 
thing but my company now. 
Hail, rain, snow, thunder, or 
lightning — anything but me! 
What’s made the change, I say? 
What's made the change? Have 
you money enough ? 

‘Yes,’ said Vanity, trying to 
laugh. 

‘ Dresses enough ? 

‘ Plenty.’ 

‘What more can a woman 
want? And who gives you them? 

* You,’ 

‘Then why are you not grate- 
ful—and—and happy ? 

‘I am grateful,’ said Vanity, 
with an air of unspeakable weari- 
ness. ‘And I never was happier 
in my life. You drink so much 
gin that you turn your head upside 
down.’ 

‘What,’ said the stranger an- 
grily, but stopping with his glass 
half-way to his lips. ‘ How dare 
you—’ 

Vanity stepped to his side as 
he spoke, cast her arm round his 
neck, and then seated herself on 
his knee. 

‘ Don’t be cross,’ she said. ‘ Put 
that bottle away for to-night, and 
let us go to bed.’ 

With her disengaged hand she 
lowered his arm until the: glass 
rested on the table again. 

‘What was the song I heard 
you sing just now? she asked, as 
he began to grumble and swear. 

‘It was—it was—your song— 
and mine, Suppose we call it our 
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song and sing it together as we 
used to do,’ 

He commenced again in a loud 
voice and shouted out a few 
words. 

‘Hush, hush,’ Vanity said, rais- 
ing her head fearfully, ‘ you will 
be heard outside if you sing like 
that ; softly—softly—listen.’ 

Then in a low clear voice she be- 
gan to sing herself. Gracious could 
not understand a word, for though 
every syllable was articulate the 
language was strange. But the 
air caught his untutored ear, and 
he mentally contrasted the low 
rich ringing notes and the grace- 
ful music with those pot-house 
strains which formed his experi- 
ence of vocal harmony. The 
stranger ceased when Vanity be- 
gan; only when she came to a 
refrain he took it up, and at one 
point they slightly slapped each 
other’s hands in time to the music, 
Verse after verse this 


laughing. 
rollicking refrain returned, and it 
was curious to see how the drunk- 
en man seemed to regain facility 
of hand and tongue, as if the 


music recalled him to himself. 
Now his voice blended faultlessly 
with hers, and she bent her head 
on one side, laughing with a 
charming air of roguishness each 
time they struck hands together. 
Gracious could hardly believe his 
eyes that this gay young woman, 
seated caressingly on the stranger’s 
knee, with one foot daintily beat- 
ing time to the tune, was the 
same who entered the room so 
pensively a moment ago. And 
when the end of the song came 
she gave her companion a light 
kiss, with a quick motion of her 
head. This seemed part of the 
action, for immediately after both 
resumed their former manner. 
The stranger appeared somewhat 
mollified. 

‘ That’s better,’ he said, patting 
her on the back. ‘More like 
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that and we shall be good friends 
again. But your moping and 
musing, and sitting alone won't 
do ; it’s as bad as praying.’ 

Vanity’s face changed for a 
moment, but she seemed to recol- 
lect herself, and forced a laugh. 

* Tell you what makes you such 
a sober-sides. I'll tell you,’ cried 
he, growing more and more good 
humoured ; ‘it’s living with theold 
man. To think that I never 
should have thought of that be- 
fore! Ho, ho, ho! he laughed 
boisterously. ‘ What an old grum- 
bling, growling, wheezing, hob- 
bling fellow it is! You love your 
old father, don’t you? Never mind ; 
the old boy will soon have served 
his turn, and we shall have done 
with him. I hope there is no dan- 
ger of his overhearing our conver- 
sation. O what a joke it is—what 
a joke! turning him inside out!’ 

He laughed uproariously dur- 
ing this speech, but his voice 
thickened at the latter words 
with drunken indistinctness, and 
he thrust out his hand aimlessly 
at the gin bottle. Just then Van- 
ity noticed that the shutter was 
lying open. She started to her 
feet. 

* Who opened the window ?’ she 
cried. 

‘I did—I,’ he answered tipsily. 
‘I was like you, listening to the 
rain.’ 

Meanwhile Vanity, whohad half 
sprung across the room to the 
window, caught sight of the re- 
treating face of Gracious Me. 

‘There is a man looking in,’ 
she shrieked out. ‘A man watch- 
ing us! Be quick! We are lost.’ 

The shutters fell wide open as 
she raised her hand, and Gracious, 
even in the terror of his flight, saw 
the tall man start from his chair 
and snatch up the gin bottle. 
Gracious, making madly for the gar 
den gate in the thick darkness, went 
head foremost into a gooseberry 
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bush, and had not recovered his 
legs before he saw the gigantic 
figure of the drunken man wildly 
gesticulating around him. What 
followed would have been excit- 
ing to spectators, had any been 
there to see. Little Gracious 
leaped up, and ran from one bush to 
another in the extremity of fear, 
the tall man flying after him 
whirling the bottle in his hand 
with a violence that foretold dread- 
ful events. The chase was short. 
Gracious, to his infinite relief, felt 
the hard path under his feet, and 
bounded along to the garden gate, 
faster than his pursuer could fol- 
low. But the swinging gate had 
latched itself, and the trembling 
fingers of the fugitive vainly tried 
to unfasten it. The stranger was 
upon him. Gracious faced des- 
perately round for another flight 
into the darkness of the garden, 
just as the bottle fell on his head 
with a crash, and he dropped on 
the ground insensible. 


When the spy recovered his 
senses he found himself stretched 
on a sofa in a room which he soon 
recognised as the parlour into 
which he had peeped. A fire now 
burned in the grate and helped 
the feeble beams of one candle the 
better to light the room. Beside 
the fire sat Vanity, but the fatal 
stranger was gone. 

For a few minutes Gracious lay 
without speaking, knitting the 
events last past into one connected 
whole as well as hecould. As he 
thus recalled what had happened, 
it seemed as if he were actually 
going through all again, so that, 
when in fancy he tugged wildly 
at the garden gate, he saw an 
imaginary bottle whirled at his 
head, more plainly than he could 
have seen the reality, and he 
started and groaned. 

The groan brought Vanity to 
his side. 
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* How are you now? she asked, 
in a low voice. 

‘Better, miss, thank you,’ he 
replied, as submissively as if he 
had been in hospital. 

‘How does your head feel? 
she asked again, bending over him 
and adjusting something on his 
forehead with her fingers. ‘ Is 
this handkerchief bound too 
tightly ? 

‘It «is a hankercher, then,’ 
groaned little Gracious. ‘I thought 
it was my own head, and wondered 
why it felt so queer like. I can 
scarcely tell which is head and 
which is hankercher. O, if my 
poor mother was to see me now ! 
O, what a crack it was " 

Here the softer feelings of his 
nature were touched, and he 
began to cry. Drink, pain, and 
stupidity all together threatened 
to make the fit a severe one ; and 
Gracious delivered the opening 
note of his woe nasally, and in a 
form that would not have disgraced 
a trombone. Vanity grew fright- 
ened, and tried to soothe him, 
glancing round apprehensively at 
the same time, as if she feared 
that the noise might be over- 
heard. 

‘Never mind your head,’ she 
said; ‘it will soon be well. 
Depend upon it, you will get such 
payment for that blow that you 
will be wanting another on the 
same terms ! 

The greedy eyes of Gracious 
glistened at the word payment. 
Cupidity showed itself stronger 
than pain, for the second note of 
grief, which Gracious was just 
about to discharge with great force 
and volume, he restrained, apply- 
ing the materials to the ordinary 
purposes of respiration. 

* You had better have a cup of 
tea before you leave,’ said Vanity, 
seeing that she had so far suc- 
ceeded ; ‘then you shall see how 
you are, and I daresay you can 
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walk home. 
from here ? 

‘Not very, miss; a good bit 
though,’ replied Gracious. He 
had wit enough to admit as little 
as possible. 

‘In Hampton? pursued Vanity. 

‘ Sometimes, miss.’ 

Gracious made that clever dis- 
tinction in his mind against which 
the legal formula, ‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,’ is designed to be a safe- 
guard. He lived in Hampton 
sometimes—and all times too. 

Vanity brought him a cup of 
strong tea, and a plate of bread- 
and-butter, which he devoured 
with great rapidity; and, after 
a second cup, he declared he felt 
well enough to walk home. Lest, 
however, this admission, made in 
an unguarded moment, should 
tempt Miss Hardware to cut down 
the amount of compensation, he 
raised his hand quickly to his 
head, and groaned again. 

‘What will the doctor say 
when he sees this? he said ; ‘and 
I was doing nothing—nothing in 
the world, only looking in at the 
window |’ 

‘What brought you here ?’ asked 
Vanity. Gracious saw that she 
trembled. 

‘The singing, miss,’ he replied. 
‘I heard it from the road, and 
came into the garden to listen. 
Is a man to be chivied up and 
down for that, and have his brains 
knocked out of him with a bottle? 

‘Listen, my good fellow,’ said 
Vanity, laying her hand on his 
arm, and seeming more at ease. 
‘That gentleman you saw was a 
friend of my father, who had been 
spending the evening with us. 
He is very excitable at all times ; 
and to-night, being tired I suppose, 
he drank a little freely, and did 
not quite know what he was about. 
He mistook you for a burglar.’ 

‘Never was in trouble in 
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my life, miss,’ cried Gracious 
parenthetically. 

‘He felt very sorry when he 
saw how much you were hurt,’ 
continued Vanity. ‘He had to 
hurry away to catch the midnight 
train, but he left these for you.’ 

She held out in her hand three 
sovereigns. 

‘Very handsome of the gentle- 
man,’ said Gracious, overpowered 
with the sight. ‘I didn’t believe 
he meant any harm, even at the 
time. In fact, miss, he looked 
quite friendly ! 

‘One thing you have to promise,’ 
Vanity said, holding her hand 
back. ‘ You must not say a word 
about what happened here to any 
one. Do you promise me that? 
and will you be careful to keep 
your word? Ifyou do, the money 
is yours.’ 

The wretch steadied his villan- 
ous faculties for one lie more. ‘ I 
shall never speak of it while I 
live—never,’ he replied. 

Vanity gave him the money. 

* How will you explain the state 
of your head? 

‘See here, miss,’ answered 
Gracious, whose tongue the sove- 
reigns had loosened. ‘I have no 
father, no mother, no wife, no 
nothin’. If I was to go out to- 
morrow without any head at all, 
there isn’t one that loves me 
enough to ask me what became 
of it!’ 

He left the house, and Vanity 
closed the door upon him. The 
next morning, when the woman 
with whom he lodged was bathing 
his head, she remarked with great 
surprise that it had been bound 
up with a lady’s pocket hand- 
kerchief of fine quality. She 
called the patient’s attention to 
the fact, upon which he, with an 
air of indifference, politely re- 
quested her to hold her noise, 
But, when she was gone away, 
Gracious looked at the hand- 
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kerchief, and, noticing that in one 
corner of the blood-stained cambric 
there was marked ‘S. Barnitt,’ he 
put it carefully aside, as something 
that might turn out valuable. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MASKS AND FACES. 


‘Think’st thou there are no serpents in 
the world 
But those who slide along the grassy 


sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses 
them ? 
There are who, in the path of social life, 
Do bask their spotted skins in Fortune’s 
And bw] the soul.’ 
JOANNA BAILLIE, 

THe next afternoon Nancy 
Steele stepped into my shop, and 
asked for a bottle of lavender 
water. She did not take up her 
parcel from the counter, but stood 
for a minute or two reading the 
labels and directions on the row 
of bottles that faced her, with an 
appearance of great interest and 
attention. When she had made 
an end of looking at these, she 
turned to inspect a small glass 
case of patent medicines at the 
end of the shop ; and I remarked 
that she pored over the picture of 
old Jacob Townsend as if he had 
been her father. While she thus 
loitered, Miss Axford came in, 
and stayed quite a quarter of an 
hour, making gossiping intervals 
of several minutes between her 
two or three small purchases, 
until my patience was nearly worn 
out. Still Nancy stood at the 
glass case, bending over the half- 
dozen bottles that each bore on 
the wrapper the same blurred inky 
portrait. She might have been 
trying to decide which of the six 
pictures was most unlike the old 
gentleman. 

At last, when Miss Axford 
hung her satchel on her arm and 
went her way, Nancy raised her 
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head, and walked back to the 
counter. 

‘I have something very par- 
ticular to tell you, doctor,’ she 
said, with an air of decision. 
Having once opened her lips, her 
hesitation .vanished. ‘There is 
no use in keeping up any affecta- 
tion, for real difficulties have to 
be met,’ continued Nancy. ‘I 
shall speak to you quite freely, 
even if you should think me 
wanting in modesty.’ 

‘No fear of that, Miss Nancy,’ 
[ said, wishing to help her out. 

‘You are Willie Snow’s most 
intimate friend, I think ? inquired 
she, looking me straight in the 
face. 

‘Pretty near, I should say,’ re- 
plied I. 4 

‘ Did it ever strike you that he 
had—a liking for me ? 

It was natural that a young 
woman should falter and pause 
a little when asking such a ques- 
tion. Nancy bent her head and . 
rubbed her finger nervously along 
the edge of the counter. 

‘Ever strike me? cried I ‘I 
know all about it.’ 

‘Did he tell you himself? 

‘He did.’ 

‘He never told me,’ rejoined 
Nancy, drawing her finger back- 
ward and forward more slowly; 
‘never. I guessed it, though.’ 
And she hung her head a little 
lower, and blushed quietly out of 
sight. ‘It made me very happy 
to think he cared for me,’ she 
continued, after a pause. ‘ You 
may consider that a strange speech ; 
but it is truth, and I don’t see 
why I should be ashamed to own 
it.’ 

‘Miss Nancy,’ cried I, ‘this 
world would go on better than it 
does if women would only speak 
their minds, and not say no when 
they mean yes. Ashamed to own 
it! A girl ought to be proud at 
winning sucha young man’s heart.’ 
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‘T have not won it,’ she said, 
shaking her head. 

She waited a moment, to see 
if I would speak; but the promise 
I had given to Willie sealed my 
lips. Presently she looked at me 
again—straight in the face as 
before. 

‘He has fallen in love with a 
young woman who lives in that 
horrid old farm up the hill.’ 

‘Has he indeed? said I, feel- 
ing in honour bound to know 
nothing. 

*Yes,’s he proceeded deliber- 
ately ; ‘and he is going to marry 
her.’ 

‘Whew!’ I exclaimed, raising 
my eyebrows. ‘ How do you know 
that ? 

‘I guess it,’ she replied. 
I wrong ? 

This was a staggering question 
to put to me, and it quite con- 
founded me. I caught up a 
duster which lay beside me, and 
made a great show of wiping the 
counter, 

‘You may clean this counter 
twenty times a day,’ said I, ‘ and 
when you come to give it polish 
twenty-one you find it as dusty 
as a turnpike road in August.’ 

‘I suppose,’ continued Miss 
Nancy calmly—she took no notice 
of this clever speech—‘ you are 
bound to keep what you know a 
secret. Not for the world would 
I ask you to betray Willie’s con- 
fidence. But he is going to marry 
this person.’ 

She made the statement, feeling 
pretty sure I should say no if no 
could be said. This is how women 
worm secrets out of one, protest- 
ing the whole time that they know 
everything, or don’t want to know 
anything. I was silent, and Nancy 
saw that her arrow had hit the 
mark, 

‘I come here not to search out 
your secrets,’ she continued, see- 
ing I would not speak, ‘but to 
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ask your advice. I am in a most 
difficult position. I have found 
out something about Miss Hard- 
ware—if that is the odious 
woman's name—which Willie 
ought to know. And yet, if J 
tell him, he will think me jealous. 
Perhaps I am jealous,’ she whim- 
pered ; and when I encouraged 
her to speak on, she told me the 
whole story about Gracious Me. 

Well I knew the fellow’s charac- 
ter ; but I felt far too much inter- 
ested in the matter of her com- 
munication to think much about 
the channel through which it 
travelled. We talked things over 
for an hour or more, and I resolved 
to lay the discovery before Will 
in a complete and convincing 
form. 

‘Depend upon it,’ said I, as 
Nancy was leaving, ‘ we shall get 
Willie’s feet out of the net. Miss 
Hardware will continue Miss 
Hardware so far as he is con- 
cerned,’ 

‘I doubt if Hardware is her 
real name,’ she remarked. ‘I for- 
got to mention that the wound 
on Clock’s head was bound up 
with a Jady’s pocket-handkerchief 
—hers most likely ; and when he 
took this handkerchief off, he 
noticed a name in the corner—S. 
Barnitt.’ 

‘ Barnitt !’ I cried, recollecting 
all of a sudden that this name 
had occurred in the conversation 
which I had overheard between 
Vanity and her father in the 
field. ‘Her handkerchief—with 
the name Barnitt upon it—O, 
there is some deep, deep villany 
here ! 

I wrote a line to Will, asking 
him to come over and see me in 
the evening; and I also made 
another arrangement, which will 
discover itself as I proceed. Then 
I carefully thought the whole 
matter over, and felt myself 
ready. 
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My last shutter was being put 
up when Will appeared, and we 
stepped into my little parlour, 
where I asked him to sit down 
and make himself comfortable. 

‘For mark what I say, Will,’ 
cried I. ‘Before you rise from 
that chair, you will hear some- 
thing to make your ears tingle: 
something to surprise you, Will 
—to alarm you: something to 
make you thankful that other 
people are wide awake, while you 
are dreaming in Delilah’s lap— 
Delilah’s lap, Will. What do 
you say to that? 

He showed less astonishment 
than I expected, but he read my 
meaning. 

‘You have made some disco- 
veries about Miss Hardware, have 
you?’ he said, leaning back in his 
chair with a supercilious smile, 
which might have made me angry 
only that I knew I had my fact 
ready to let slip—a fact like a 


bull-dog, you observe, that would 
give one grip of the jaws and 
then hang on, and let the other 


party make the fuss. Besides, 
I pitied the lad. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘discoveries about 
a young woman who calls herself 
Miss Hardware, but who—’ 

Will leaped from his chair. 

‘Listen to me, doctor,’ he 
cried warmly. ‘ You are going to 
tell me there is a mystery about 
Miss Hardware. I know it. You 
are going to tell me she is under 
acloud. I know that, too. Once 
for all let me tell you this: you 
will find it hard to use words so 
bitter and so dark about her as 
she has used about herself to me. 
She told me plainly that I had 
better forget her and marry some 
one else. She warned me that 
reports might come to my ears 
about her.’ 

‘And don’t you think all that 
was very clever? I asked, sneer- 
ingly I must confess. 
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‘Clever! No—it was truthful, 
honest. I would stake my life 
on Vanity’s honour. I have given 
her my solemn promise to trust 
her in spite of appearances, and 
trust her I will. Say what you 
have to say: I shall listen to it 
all. I believe your intentions are 
kind. But whatever you say— 
whatever you seem to prove—my 
faith in her is not to be shaken. 
I would marry her—yes, in the 
face of a thousand witnesses 
against her, and prove her to be in 
the right afterwards, and the others 
in the wrong, wise as they thought 
themselves.’ 

Have you ever heard a man 
declare very violently that he 
would or would not do such and 
such a thing? Did it strike you 
then that such protestations 
involve an expenditure of the 
force that is needed for action? as 
if a railway engine, waiting for 
the signal to start, should, instead 
of simmering quietly and sensibly, 
keep at full boil, and discharge 
in a great hissing cloud the steam 
that ought to drive forward at 
the right time. 

‘That is your affair, Will,’ 
said I, ‘My duty is to tell 
you what I have heard; it is 
for you to act upon the informa- 
tion.’ 

Hereupon I related the whole 
story of Gracious Me’s adventures, 
withholding the facts which con- 
nected Nancy with the affair ; for, 
as I said to Will, the way in 
which the narrative reached my 
ears was no concern of his. He 
listened attentively, and, in spite 
of his foregone declarations, his 
countenance fell visibly; and 
when I described Vanity perched 
on the stranger’s knee, singing the 
French song, and kissing him, 
Will winced like a man cut with 
a knife. 

‘Where is this man—this 
Clock? 4 drunken scoundrel, I 
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daresay ?’ he cried. ‘Can I speak 
to him myself? 

‘That you can,’ I replied; 
‘here and now.’ 

Gracious Me was sitting in my 
kitchen at this time by arrange- 
ment, and when I called at the 
top of the stairs he came shuffling 
up. I must say, when he entered 
the parlour, I felt ashamed of him ; 
he looked the very image of low 
villany, and I could not pretend 
to be either surprised or angry at 
the contemptuous glance which 
Will darted at him, and then at 
myself. 

‘You were up at Tumbledown 
Farm last night? asked Willie, 
in the most austere voice possible. 

‘That I was, sir,’ replied Gra- 
cious, rubbing his plastered head. 

‘ As to anything you saw there, 
or heard,’ continued Willie, in 
his high and mighty way, ‘ that 
is a matter of indifference to me, 
and, indeed, to everybody if they 
would only think so. I have 
heard the story from Doctor Book, 
and don’t wonder at what hap- 
pened to you. As to the gentle- 
man who struck you, I have no 
doubt ’—Willie threw off this 
assertion with an admirable air of 
unconcern—‘ that he is the lady’s 
brother.’ 

Gracious grinned. 

‘Her brother!’ he repeated, in 
a tone that made Will jealous 
almost to madness. ‘If he was, 
they must have been taught to 
love each other very much when 
they was young. Especially her ; 
she was the lovingest of the two, 
far and away.’ 

And then Gracious Me told the 
whole story, as only such a 
human toad as he could tell it; 
and poor Willie! his face was 
painful to see. 

‘I suppose, then,’ Willie said, 
in a scarcely audible voice, ‘ you 
think this gentleman is the young 
lady’s husband.’ 
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‘She’s a miss, I hear,’ replied 
Gracious, with another grin, full 
of evil thoughts. ‘A miss, not a 
missis.’ 

‘He left the house before you 
did, I believe,” 1 remarked, for 
Willie seemed unable to move his 
ashy lips. 

‘She said so,’ answered the 
scoundrel, with most suggestive 
emphasis ; ‘ but, as I told you 
before, doctor, from something I 
heard the young lady say, I don’t 
think he meant to go away when 
I saw them first.’ 

We dismissed Gracious Me. 
It was wonderful what a change 
this short interview had worked 
in Willie, I suppose when he 
came into direct contact with the 
spy, the story grew more like 
reality: second-hand narratives 
are never life-like. Besides, 
whether Gracious knew it or not, 
he played Nancy’s game like a 
master; and his description of 
Vanity’s familiarity with the 
stranger was not likely to be mis- 
understood or forgotten. Willie 
looked so downcast that I heartily 
wished we could both part with- 
outanother word. That, however, 
was not possible. 

‘Don’t trouble over it, my dear 
boy,’ said I, laying my hand on 
his shoulder, ‘Forget her. She 
is unworthy of any place in a 
heart like yours.’ 

* Doctor,’ he said, rising from 
his seat, ‘ doctor—I—I—’ 

And there he stopped, fairly 
broken down; and he turned 
away to hide the tears that were 
an honour to him, every drop. I 
did not interrupt him, and at last 
he spoke in a low voice with that 
kind of firmness that never lasts 
long : 

‘I loved her! O, how I loved 
her ! 

‘Not her, dear boy,’ cried I. 
‘Something you thought she was : 
her you could not love.’ 

SA 
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‘Don’t say it,’ he exclaimed 
piteously. ‘ Don’t say it—not yet.’ 

‘Better now than later,’ I an- 
swered. ‘Willie, this girl is 
either married or not married. 
In either case she is wicked.’ 

‘You cannot be sure of that,’ 
burst out Willie, seeming to regain 
strength for a last struggle with 
the overpowering facts, ‘She 
told me there was a dark mystery 
in her life. This man may be a 
brother, or a relative.’ 

‘ He is her husband, Will: she 
is going to run away from him 
with you.’ 

‘You have no proof,’ cried he 
passionately ; ‘no proof in the 
world.’ 

‘Let us see,’ said I, crossing 
over to a little chest of drawers, 
and pausing for a moment before 
I opened it. ‘One link in the 
chain is missing. What is this 
young woman’s real Christian 
name? Not Vanity, I suppose? 

* No; Susan.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, opening the 
drawer, ‘the link we wanted is 
found. Here is the pocket-hand- 
kerchief with which she bound up 
Clock’s head, and her name is in 
the corner.’ 

‘Susan Hardware? called out 
Willie, snatching the stained piece 
of lawn out of my hand. 

‘No, S. Barnitt,’ I replied— 
‘her married name, if facts are 
facts, or eviaence is evidence.’ 

Holding the handkerchief in his 
trembling fingers, Willie searched 
out the particular corner and read 
the name. 

* But I don’t see what you see 
in this. How does this prove her 
to be a married woman? The 
handkerchief might not be her 
own, after all. Even if it is, that 
only proves that Barnitt is her 
real name, not Hardware.’ 

I had thought all this over, and 
was able to reply to him pretty 
briskly. 
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‘ Look at the facts, Will. This 
handkerchief came out of her 
pocket. Her Christian name is 
Susan, and the Christian name of 
the owner of the handkerchief be- 
gins with S. These two facts, taken 
together, provealmost toacertainty 
that it is hers. Now as to the 
surname. Have you never heard 


the name Barnitt in connection 
with this young woman before ? 
‘ Never,’ cried Willie emphatic- 


are forgetting, Will. 
When I overheard that long talk 
between her and her father, she 
spoke of two persons—Charles 
Hardware and Joseph Barnitt.’ 

What a start the poor lad gave ! 

‘Of both -these men,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘she spoke in almost 
equal terms of intimacy. Both 
were said to watch her. She 
feared both.’ 

Willie sank into a chair quite 
overcome, 

‘There is no manner of doubt,’ 
said I, ‘ that this violent drunken 
man is Joseph Barnitt. Her sit- 
ting on his knee and kissing him 
shows how close are the relations 
between them. And he is con- 
stantly at the farm, no doubt; 
for his description answers well to 
that of the tall man whom I saw 
going into the house with the 
young woman late one evening. 
Don’t be one of the blind that 
won't see, Will. Why does this 
girl desire you to keep your con- 
nection with her so dead a secret ? 
Why are you to fly out of England 
with her? Because she is a mar- 
ried woman, tied perhaps to a bad 
husband whom she hates, but none 
the less guilty in that she wants 
to entrap you into sin and misery. 
Bea man, Will. Throw her off. 
Never see her wicked beguiling 
face again; and to-night, before 
you go to bed, thank God for His 
mercy in showing you the fearfal 
risk you have been running.’ 
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‘I could have sworn—TI could 
have sworn—she was true,’ said 
Willie, in a low intense voice. 
‘That she was in trouble I knew, 
but not this; nothing like this.’ 

‘ But is not this the simple read- 
ing of the facts before us? I asked. 

‘It is,’ he said. 

‘You believe with me she is a 
married woman ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘ And from this night you have 
done with her? 

‘From this night I have done 
with her.’ 


Isaid no more. The lad's hon- 
ourable spirit I well knew, and 
was sure he would never do wrong 
wilfully, and with his eyes open. 
Besides, the business was painful 
to me. I don’t deny that I felt 
some pity even for the young wo- 
man, wicked as I knew her to be. 
I fancied her tears and despair 
when she found herself discovered, 
and indeed the whole conversation 
threw such a gloom over my mind 
that when we parted Willie seem- 
ed scarcely more downcast than I 
myself. But I had done my duty. 
I felt that then; and I feel it 
now; although, to be sure, we 
were wrong in thinking her a 
married woman. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MISS AND I TALK THINGS OVER. 


* Now, miss,’ I remarked, break- 
ing off at this place, ‘the story 
has come to a pretty pass.’ 

I may just observe here that 
all through the little conversation 
here following young miss never 
looked at me, but straight out of 


window. There was nothing 
passing in the street; and as to 
my little bit of garden—no bigger, 
you observe, than a hearthrug— 
what should a fine lady see there 
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worth seeing? Finding she did 
not answer, I spoke again. 

‘She was an artful minx, miss, 
But who can keep out the truth 
when, day and night, month after 
month, facts are trying to force 
their way through the chinks of 
an evil life ? , 

Still not a word! Only tracing 
a pattern on the pane with her 
finger-tips, and setting her head 
sideways, as if admiring what was 
quite invisible. Now I was deter- 
mined she should exchange minds 
with me; for I remembered her 
contemptuous words about my 
dear lad, and how she thought 
her better than him, 

‘She had nearly caught poor 
Willie—very nearly—in her de- 
vilish trap.’ 

‘ Doctor,’ said she. 

* Miss,’ said I. 

‘If a man is a great sinner, and 
repents, what do you say? 

‘Well, miss,’ said I, ‘for my 
own part, I generally say I hope 
it’s the sort of repentance that 
will wash. Wait and see, that’s 
what I say.’ 

‘ Still, doctor, you don’t shut 
every door before the repentance 
is tested 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘ And should you consider that 
a man who had done wrong, and 
wanted to live a bet*»> life, was 
bound to confess all his misdeeds ? 

‘ If you are speaking of auricu- 
lar confession, miss,’ said I, ‘ that 
I never could abide.’ 

* Why should not Vanity, poor 
Vanity—call her wicked Vanity, 
if you please, only add penitent 
Vanity—have a chance of escape, 
and some hope of happiness to 
come? And why must she tell 
all her bygone faults word for 
word? Don't you know that 
sometimes undiscovered faults are 
truly repented of, and that dis- 
covered faults by very shame 
lash people on from sin to sin? 
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Never looking at me—straight 
out of window; but speaking 
with trembling voice and glowing 
cheek. 

‘Forgive the man!’ she went 
on, in tones that 1 could scarcely 
believe came from her rosebud of 
amouth. ‘Praise the repentant 
man! Help him every step of 
the way back to happiness! But 
shut the door against the woman, 
and bolt it, and call out “‘ too late,” 
although she is dying of sorrow 
and misery.’ 

How could I explain the matter 
to a young lady? 

‘ You see, miss,’ said I, making 
the attempt, ‘this ishowitall comes 
about. In the one case, you aredeal- 
ing with one sex, ain’t you? 

She nodded. 

* But in the other case ’"—now 
I began to feel the ground under 
my feet—‘there is an entirely 
different set of circumstances ; 
because, miss, it’s as clear as the 
noonday sun—I say it’s as clear 
as the noonday sun that, in the 
other case—’ 
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Somehow, clear as the noonday 
sun was, I lost sight of it that 
moment, and forgot what I was 
to say next. 

‘Well, doctor,’ she said dryly, 
‘are you going on? 

‘Why, you see, miss, in the 
other case, you are dealing with 
the other sex.’ 

‘You have made it perfectly 
plain, doctor,’ she said, quite 
serious to hear. ‘Had we not 
better go on with our reading ?” 

So we did. But somehow I 
felt as if the blush had stolen 
from her cheek to mine, and I 
could scarcely read the sentences ; 
for, thought I to myself, 

‘In time to come, when we 
have taught the women all we 
know ourselves, and given them 
votes and the like, why, even 
delicate young ladies like this 
pretty miss may ask very awkward 
questions. Cheer up, John Book,’ 
said I to myself, however. ‘ You 
are an old fellow, and will be out 
of the way before the new im- 
provements.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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FLIGHT-SHOOTING. 


—_~——_ 


? 


THe term ‘ flight-shooting’ signi- 
fies shooting wild fowl at evening 
twilight, as they fly overland from 
the sea, or from rivers or lakes 
which they use by day, to marshes, 
moors, or fens, where they feed 
by night: and, again, the sport 
may be resumed at morning twi- 
light, as the birds return from 
their feeding-haunts to their places 
of daily resort. The practical part 
of these remarks is taken almost 
literally from the Wild Fowler, by 
H., C. Folkard (1859), which is 
by far the best work on the sub- 
ject we have met with. 

The flight-shooter waits in am- 
bush in the track of the flight 
usually taken by the wild fowl as 
they fly to and fro morning and 
night, or he may conceal himself 
in a boat or up a creek—indeed, 
anywhere in their track. 

‘Beneath this hedge 
Screen we ourselves and dogs; close o’er 
our head 
The birds will skim, They come, compact 
and close ! 
When instant mid their ranks the whist- 


ling shot 
Spreads dire destruction.’ 


From some such place of conceal- 
ment the flight-shooter keeps a 
sharp look-out about the space of 
an hour and a half, or so long as 
twilight lasts. Wild fowl move 
very rapidly through the air at 
flight-time, but generally low 
enough to be brought down by a 
dexterous sportsman, even with a 
short gun. The tyro will be sorely 
puzzled at first, as trip after trip 
passes over his head in rapid suc- 
cession. No shooting is more 
difficult than this, and none re- 
quires a keener eye or greater 
dexterity. The sportsman should 


remember to allow the birds to 
pass over his head before firing, 
and then send his shot after them, 
under their feathers; and he must 
fire well forward, at least a foot 
in front of them, so as to make 
allowance for the rapidity of their 
flight. 

There is now a great deal of un- 
certainty attending this sport in 
any but severe winters; but be- 
fore the destruction of the breed- 
ing-haunts of wild fowl by the 
drainage of moors and fens, it was 
a very popular diversion, and a 
steady source of food supply in 
many districts. 

Whenever the flight-shooter is 
fortunate enough to meet with a 
shot at a good number of birds, 
he may bring down his four or 
five at a charge with a small gun, 
if he fire at the critical moment, 
which is (and it cannot be too 
much insisted on) the instant after 
they have passed over his head. 

The most propitious night that 
can be chosen for this sport is at 
the first and last quarters of the 
moon, cr at the half-moon, and 
during a strong wind, as the birds 
then fly very low. A cloudy sky, 
or rather a sky which presents a 
mixture of dark and white clouds, 
with only a little moonlight, is 
also highly favourable; neither 
bright moonlight nor clear star- 
light evenings are adapted for 
flight-shooting. When the course 
of the bird is westward, and a 
lurid sky lights up the scene, the 
fowler has an excellent chance of 
seeing his birds clearly when he 
fires. They generally fy in small 
trips to their feeding-haunts at 
night, but return in the morning 
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in larger flights. They fly very 
low as they proceed over water 
and mud, but rise higher in the 
air on reaching land. 

In windy weather they keep 
more together and go in larger 
flights ; but very swiftly, if their 
course be down wind. The sports- 
man must then be doubly quick 
in taking his shots, or the birds 
will have passed by him before be 
ean bring his gun to his shoulder. 
If, on the other hand, the course 
of the birds be against a strong 
wind, their flight will be so steady 
that the sportsman will have abun- 
dant time to aim deliberately be- 
fore firing. When the moon rises 
before twilight the flight-shooter’s 
sport is often considerably pro- 
longed, as many of the fowl fre- 
quently make their flight an hour 
or two later on such occasions, 
more especially ducks that have 
been constantly shot at on their 
flight ; these birds sometimes de- 
fer their departure to the feeding- 
marshes until long after their cus- 
tomary hour, during moonlight. 

Wild fowl generally fly much 
lower in the morning than in the 
evening, sometimes only just 
topping the hedges, and they ap- 
pear less wary of danger ; proba- 
bly this may be accounted for by 
their crops being at that time full 
and their appetites appeased. 

Captain Lacy tells us, in The 
Modern Shooter, thatin some places 
this particular branch of sport is 
carried on from boxes, ortubs, sunk 
into the ground on open plains, 
often in the very heart of the best 
feeding-grounds, From these posi- 
tions the flight-shooter fires at the 
birds both on the wing and as 
soon as they alight, whichever 
appears to present the better 
chance. So fascinating do some 
men find this occupation, and so 
indefatigably do they pursue it, 
that they are known sometimes to 
remain throughout the whole night 
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in these sunk boxes, utterly re- 
gardless of any evil result. 

The common wild duck (Anas 
Boschas) is the largest of this 
species that falls to the gun of 
the fowler. The general name 
duck is taken from the female, 
the male being the mallard, or 
drake, and the young birds flap- 
pers. The last have earned their 
name by their ungainly attempts 
to fly before their wing feathers 
are sufficiently grown, which does 
not take place till they are eight 
or ten weeks old. It was formerly 
the practice in many places to 
hunt the flappers down, when 
they became an easy prey; but 
we are happy to say that the Wild 
Bird Protection Act now prevents 
this shortsighted and barbarous 
sport. The length of a full-grown 
mallard is nearly two feet, the 
stretch of the wings three feet, 
and the weight about two pounds 
and a half. The head and neck 
are of a fine glossy green colour, a 
white collar encircles the throat, 
and below it the neck, breast, and 
shoulders are of a purplish brown. 
The wing spot is rich purple, with 
reflections of blue and green. 

There are about twenty-eight 
species of ducks, which are seen 
more or less frequently in different 
parts of the country, and princi- 
pally during the winter season. 
The time of departure of wild 
ducks from the north is about the 
middle of October, and continues 
during a part of the following 
month. It is by no means un- 
usual in the early part of winter to 
find large paddlings of mallards 
unaccompanied by ducks, It 
would seem to be very ungallant 
on the part of the male birds to 
leave their companions behind 
them on the voyage of migration, 
but so it is ; the mallards leave the 
north earlier than the ducks, 
which generally remain with their 
young until the severity of the 
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frost compels them to proceed to 
a more southern clime. Their 
migrations, which take place in 
flocks of immense numbers, are 
chiefly performed during the night ; 
but at times, when circumstances 
hurry them on, they continue the 
same during the day. The manner 
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in which they fly is in the form 
of a slanting line, as if broken in 
the centre. Not unfrequently the 
group presents the appearance of 
the letter V perfectly formed. 
They sometimes fly in a confused 
mass near low wet ground. 


POOR FELLOW! 


—~— 


Mon 


A Frew stray folds of satin and lace 
Fell lightly over your knee, 

As she sat by your side, a marvel of grace, 
That every one turned to see. 


She graciously gave you her fan to hold, 
She smiled on you while you spoke, 

She listened to all the stories you told, 
And laughed at your poorest joke. 


She danced with you, flattered you every way, 
The men were all jealous that night ; 
You were only a card in my lady’s play, 
The tool of a woman’s spite ! 


’Twas I she wanted to vex and tease ; 
You answered her purpose well ; 

But for her sake and mine (and yours, if you please) 
This isn’t a story to ¢eil. 


L. A. B, 





AN ART REMINISCENCE. 


——_—~>—_ 


No man ever attains his ambition. 
Like the mariner’s horizon, it is 
never reached, and widens as he 
mounts. Success, they say, never 
satisfies, and perhaps not in it- 
self; but the road along which 
we have pursued it is often 
enough right pleasant to look 
back upon, even as some drifting 
horizon chase along the blue 
Mediterranean to the land-pent 
yachtsman. 

I am an artist, and have at- 
tained what the ‘youngmen’ (when 
they talk amongst themselves 


about the duffers that we R. A.s are, 
and the namby-pamby stuff we 
paint compared to theirs) call with 
bitterness ‘success,’ But they need 


not envy me, for let them know 
that my greatest happiness now is 
to nurse the memory of those very 
hardships and strugzles that they 
are groaning under to-day. Often 
when I turn the eye of memory 
over the subdued stretch of the 
past, there is one little remi- 
niscence that flashes back on me 
like the gleam from the stray 
lapping of a wave on a still even- 
ing sea. 

I was terribly hard up in my 
student-days. My people were 
poor, and accordingly, when, fired 


by Alan Cunningham’s Lives of 


Painters, I forsook the trade to 
which they had apprenticed me, 
and betook myself to Edinburgh 
to study, it was a hard pinch to 
feed and clothe myself, pay my 
classes, and provide colours and 
canvases. How flat I squeezed 
the tubes in those days! and now 
my colour bill for last September 
would swallow my whole annual 
expenditure then and to spare. 


At the time of this little remi- 
niscence my ‘apartments,’ consist- 
ing of studio, drawing-room, 
dining-room, breakfast-parlour, 
bedroom, dressing-room, andsmok- 
ing-room—all very conveniently 
arranged in one, were on the 
seventh and roof-flat of one of 
those towering houses so charac- 
teristic of the Old Town. ‘I say, 
you're skied, and no mistake,’ 
was the little joke that my few 
and far. between visitors always 
cracked, when they had recovered 
breath enough to gasp out articu- 
late speech. 

One summer's morning I was 
painting away in this little room 
—bare-floored, and with a little 
lumpy bed in one corner, my 
light chest in another. A few 
small canvases were scattered 
round the walls. I was seated on 
my only stool before a rough deal 
easel, rubbing in a background 
to a life study to save time at the 
class, when my landlady entered. 
She was excited. 

‘Hech, mister, but there’s twa 
braw leddies doon the stairs there 
spierin’ for ye,’ said she, wiping 
her steaming suddy arms on a not 
spotless coarse apron. 

* Not for me,’ said I, 

‘Deed, then, an’ how would I 
say for ye if they were no? They 
asked for ye by your name, an’ 
said they cam on business, though 
what business sic gran’ queanes 
could hae wi’ a laud like yoursel 
would fash a body to tell. I left 
them on the landin’, and jist ran 
up frae the tub to warn ye. Sall 
I shaw them up? 

I did not hear the latter part 
of what she said; my brain was 
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busy as a hive. ‘Two braw 
leddies on business! What! 
could this be fame and fortune 
coming to me through that pair 
of little sketches I had sold last 
week to the print-seller round the 
corner for five-and-six? The two 
lady connoisseurs had picked them 
up, had recognised the touch of 
genius, and had come to rescue 
me from poverty and obscurity 
by a big commission, or, perhaps, 
to propose to send me to Rome! 
But I would not go. I was too 
independent. But a big commis- 
sion—I saw it all. My head was 
in a whirl, and my heart was 
beating fit to force the roof off 
my cranium. I could see my 
landlady was leaving ihe room, 
and managed to signal to her to 
stop, for 1 really could not speak. 
I turned hastily to throw the 
coverlet over my bed, but flop 
went my palette on to the pillow. 

‘ Hech, sir!’ shrieked the old 
dame, ‘an’ has the laud gane clean 
daft? Ifye had the washin’ o’ 
that to do yoursel, I’s warrant ye 
wouldna be sae free an’ easy 
messin’ your dirty colours aboot. 
Ivll never wash yon, you doited 
body ! 

‘Never mind that,’ I shouted, 
rubbing jerkily at the pillow-case 
with my painting rag, and giving 
it the variety of tint of Joseph’s 
garment. ‘Show the ladies up.’ 

‘Never mind it!’ -she cried. 
‘That’s a good one! Never mind 
it! and it clean spoilt, as I’m a 
livin’ woman! I'll charge ye for’t, 
I will. Twa an’ saxpence it’s 
worth, if a bawbee.’ 

‘Do, do! yelled I, maddened 
with the thought of my refined 
patronesses kept standing on the 
cold landing and getting the bene- 
fit of all this. ‘I'll pay you what 
you like ; only show the ladies up 
at once.’ 

She turned and went out bang- 
ing the door. Thedraught brought 
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a whiff of scent to my nostril. I 
snuffed it up with a thrill, mutter- 
ing to myself, ‘ Eh, laddie, scent ; 
this is real grandeur, and you're 
in luck.’ 

I could hear the slithering step 
of my landlady die down the 
stairs ; then there was a pause, and 
again, above the painfully slow 
shuffle of three pair of feet, I 
could hear, in that same awful 
shrill voice, ‘Ay, ay; he’s a 
decent laud—warks awa’ wi’ his 
bit paintin’, ye ken. He micht 
be doin’ better wi’ his time an’ he 
micht be doin’ waur ; but it keeps 
him oot o’ mischief. He’s guy 
putten aboot wi’ havin’ leddies 
veesitin’ him, but he’s jist a bash- 
fu’ hobbledehoy, ye ken.’ 

My teeth have never ground as 
they did during that little minute ; 
but the visitors were at the door: I 
could hear the rustle of silks. 
My heart was in my mouth. The 
door-handle rattled, and with ‘ Ye 
mun expeck nae splendour, puir 
laud,’ from the landlady, they 
were ushered in. I could not see 
them. I was merely conscious of 
the broad blurred effect of two 
delicate tones of different shades 
of silk, two pink faces, and some 
feathers. In the background 
hovered the figure of my landlady 
rattling the door-handle in her 
hand. I bowed and muttered 
something, and they said ‘ Good- 
morning,’ ensemble. 

‘Can ye no speak up, man, and 
no staun sae fleyed [scared] like?’ 
croaked the landlady. 

This time she did me a good 
turn, for she brought me to myself. 
Motioning her to leave the room, 
I cried, 

*‘ Woman, leave us!’ 

She did, muttering, ‘O ay, 
mount the high horse before the 
leddies From the other side of 
the door came a sound suspiciously 
like her panting ; but that does 
not matter. 
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At this juncture my eyes fell 
upon the study on my easel. It 
was a nude figure, painted very 
strongly, in the realistic style. I 
pounced upon it, and turned its 
face to the wall. When I jerked 
round to face the ladies again, 
they were both blushing as deep 
as peonies; I was scarlet, with 
the tips of my ears at a white 
heat. What was I next to do? 
I had only one stool to offer to 
two ladies. In a moment of 
moral weakness I stammered, 

‘I’m very sorry ; but I've just 
sent all m-my chairs—my chairs 
to the mending; I m-mean to 
be re-stuffed.’ 

*O, we don’t mind, not a bit!’ 
they said, again ensemble, 

Their voices were very loud, 
but of course that was due to 
their always speaking in the 
spacious chambers of the ducal 
mansion. 

‘We've called on business.’ 

‘Ah,’ said I to myself; ‘ glo- 
rious, straight to the point, like 
true ladies’ Aloud: ‘I’m sorry 
that at the present moment I’m 
cleaned out of stuff. What I 
have here’ (pointing grandly 
round to the poor little canvases 
so very, very often painted over) 
‘are merely rough studies for my 
big picture.’ This was the first I 
had heard of it myself. 

* Think of that, now !’ they both 
exclaimed, again ensemble. ‘ But 
it don’t matter—not a bit.’ 

The observation did not seem 
very relevant ; but I took it ina 
general way, as implying confi- 
dence in me. They knew what I 
could do already, and did not 
want to see anything. I paused, 
to let them broach the subject of 
the commission, when we were all 
three startled by a shriek, that 
seemed to come from the keyhole. 

‘ Wheesh, wains, wheesht! If 
ye dinna haud your tongues, I’ll 
come doon an’ gie ye sic skelpit 
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bottoms as ye hae na had this 
twallmonth !’ 

It was my landlady to her 
brats. I groaned. There was an 
awkward pause. Then I said, 

‘On business connected with 
pictures I presume you come ? 

*O Lord, yes; of course!’ they 
answered in unison. 

*O Lord !’ must be an exclama- 
tion of polite society, 1 thought. 

‘ And what is the style of thing 
you want ? I ventured to ask. 

‘O, anything, so long as it’s re- 
spectable; none of that quite 
naked business ;’ and they blushed 
a sort of echo to their last. 

‘Anything you like,’ I said. 
‘Of course, no nudity if you do 
not like it.’ 

‘We'd prefer 
naked.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said, getting more 
at my ease, but mystified as to 
the kind of subject they wanted. 
‘Could you give me an idea of 
the style of thing you want? 

‘ Well,’ answered one, in a con- 
fidential tone that quite flattered 
and fluttered me, ‘not too fatigu- 
in’, if you can ’elp it. ‘F course, 
we shouldn’t mind the fatiguin’ 
positions if the pay was accordin’,’ 

‘Let me see,’ I muttered, ‘I 
don’t quite understand. Some- 
thing hght you want. What do 
you mean by fatiguing positions ? 

‘O, that !’ said one, as she stood 
on the top of her left big toe, and 
held her right leg at an angle of 
one hundred and thirty-five de- 
grees; while the other waltzed 
and skipped round my easel, hold- 
ing up and waving about her 
skirts, so as to show very pretty 
feet and ankles. ‘ That was the 
p’sition Mr. Scumble gave me ten 
shillings an hour for, when he 
painted “The Ballet” last year.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ I muttered, ‘what 
characters I'm amongst! The 
truth had flashed upon me: they 
were professional models to the 


it mot quite 
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swell artists, and had come for a 
jub. It wastoo much of a crusher 
to all my fine imaginings. I was 
stupefied. 

‘I’m afraid,’ I faltered, ‘ you 
have been wrongly directed ; and 
Iam not able to take advantage 
of your offer.’ 

*O,’ they said in unison, ‘ we 
was told to come’ere by the frame- 
maker round the corner! We're 
connected with the Hoperer—the 
’Talian Hoperer in London—and 
the seasing bein’ over, we was 
prepared to do a little in your 
line.’ 

*(),’ I said sadly, ‘ you’ve made 
a mistake; and I’m sorry I can’t 
employ you.’ 

With what different eyes I saw! 
The finery was tawdry—the pink 
faces powdery and dissipated look- 
ing. I opened the door and 
bowed them out. The landlady 
was on the landing, ‘ looking,’ she 
said, ‘for a needle she had lost.’ 
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Before the pair were half a 
dozen steps down she was at me. 
*O, the hussies! theater folks! 
Wi’ a’ their brawness, I thocht 
they were kittle cattle. I warrant 
ye I ken the true leddy ower weel 
to—’ But I had darted into my 
room and locked the door. 

I gleaned afterwards that my 
two fair visitors were really mem- 
bers of the Covent Garden chorus 
or ballet, and that at the end of 
the season they had taken a flying 
trip up north. They had soon 
spent their little all in a butterfly 
existence, and were forced to look 
for some means of livelihood. 
Happy thought! they would be 
models, They had gone to the 
frame-maker who did my few small 
jobs, and had got from him a list 
of the names and addresses of 
painters in the vicinity. Mine 
was amongst these, and that was 
how I came to have the foregoing 
little experience. 

W. SUTHERLAND. 








THE PEDIGREE HUNTER. 
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I, 


Ir I could only prove that my 
great-great-great-great-grandfather 
Geoffrey Billings was legally mar- 
ried to his wife Priscilla, then 
should I be a very rich man— 
a millionaire ! 

Now fifty years old, and a little 
more, for the last thirty years, 
nay, even for the whole of my 
life, it has been my sole business 
to hunt up proof that I am nearest 
of kin to aforesaid G. B., and heir 
to that nice property of his in 
Midlandshire, and vast accumula- 
tions elsewhere. I thoroughly 
believe that not only is the proof 
to be found, and more, that I 
myself haven’t been within about 
two inches and half of it, but 
incredible as it may seem, I have 
not the least chance of achieving 
the discovery for nineteen years 
more, and if I could do so, I say 
it with my hand on my heart, no 
one in the world would be less 
pleased. 

The discovery of this missing 
link in my pedigree has been, as 


I have said, the sole business of 


my life ; it has also been the poison 
of it. My parents, who both died 
in my infancy, left me in charge 
of my grandmother, a dear, good, 
kind old soul, who loved me with 
all her heart. Sheloved me nota 
little for myself, but I am per- 
suaded that she loved me very 
much more as the sole represen- 
tative in her line of the Billings. 
And I dearly loved the old lady. 
The cottage in which we lived in 
Midlandshire was a model of cosy 
comfort, and as for old Betty the 
maid, the race of such servants is 


as extinct as the mail-coaches. It 
is the fashion indeed to say that 
railways haye worked this and 
other changes in society: but if 
an old pedigree-hunter like my- 
self may be allowed to say a word, 
I should be more inclined to main- 
tain that heredity has something 
to do with the matter; and just 
as, according to Mr. Galton, the 
practice of celibacy among church- 
men in bygone times accounts in 
a very becoming manner for the 
lack of acknowledged descendants, 
so does the undoubted fact that 
favoured old servants used invari- 
ably to be spinsters to the end of 
their days shut out the hope of 
reproducing the old stock in the 
true blood; while the intensely 
pronounced desire of the modern 
servant-gal to get married as early 
in life as possible is an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way 
of a mistress who should endea- 
vour to produce a specimen from 
modern stock, Is there now living 
such a creature as a spinster maid- 
servant turned fifty? But I must 
not linger, though sorely tempted, 
to describe that dear old cottage 
and its inmates, but go on with 
the real story. 

My grandmother, I have already 
said, was a Billings. Her great- 
great—several times up—grand- 
father was Humphrey’s fifth 
brother. Humphrey the eldest 
was a trader in Hardwareton, 
and flourished in those trouble- 
some times when a change of 
government was made known to 
the world by chopping off a king’s 
head; when voting on the right 
side was not done with the secrecy 
of the ballot, but was performed 
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very completely in the light of 
day, by going out in buff jerkin 
and helmet, and charging down 
sword in hand with Prince Rupert 
upon the other party, or smiting 
hip and thigh to the strains of a 
godly psalm with the Ironsides; 
when father fought against son 
to the death, and brother against 
brother. But all was over at last, 
and when Geoffrey stole back to 
the old warehouse some few weeks 
after the fatal fight of Worcester, 
and sought his share of their slain 
father’s property—for the stern 
old Puritan had died in harness 
in that bloody battle— Humphrey, 
who had been sorely wounded 
himself, denounced Geoffrey as a 
malignant, and got him shipped 
off to the plantations. Geoffrey's 
wife Priscilla with her infant 
child took ship and followed her 
husband to his banishment, and 
Humphrey never afterwards heard 
aught of his brother. Things 
prospered with Humphrey, how- 
ever, and he lived to be a very old 
man. Probably as time went on 
he managed to forget the wicked 
wrong he had done his brother, 
or perhaps if he did think about 
it at all, consoled himself by the 
thought that he had done a stern 
duty by ridding his country of 
one malignant the more. How- 
ever, he died at last rather sud- 
denly, after eating very heartily at 
a calf’s-head supper; and, as he 
died without leaving a will, it 
seemed for a long time that no 
one would be found to lay claim 
to the big grass-field by Dea-side 
where he used to pasture his cows, 
to his houses in Wicham, his 
money in the new Government 
Stocks, and to his fine business in 
buttons and toy-work. 

But at last some far-away 
cousins in a western county 
heard of the matter, and, wisely 
determining not to quarrel about 
the distribution, laid claim to all, 
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got possession, and quickly divided 
the property among themselves in 
an amicable manner. 

My great-great, &c., Geoffrey 
the malignant, also prospered in 
worldly things at the plantations, 
but he never for a moment forgave 
his brother the wrong done by 
him. He heard now and again 
from various sources how Hum- 
phrey was amassing wealth, and 
continued in repute and honour 
in his native town, which has 
always been at the head of de- 
mocracy in England; and he 
nursed his wrath and kept it 
warm by instilling into his only 
son, my great-great, &c., the 
principle of personal loyalty to a 
sovereign dispossessed of his di- 
vine rights, and of hatred of his 
own persecutors, and of his bro- 
ther Humphrey in particular. 
He succeeded in implanting in 
his son the idea that he would 
inherit his right to claim from 
Humphrey at any seasonable time, 
and to get it if he could, that 
share of the paternal property to 
deprive himself of which he al- 
ways declared was that pestilent 
Roundhead’s real reason for caus- 
ing him to be expatriated. When, 
indeed, the political horizon had 
somewhat cleared, and malignancy 
had become the fashion, Geoffrey 
himself, though now a prosperous 
planter, and well advanced in 
years, sailed with his wife Pris- 
cilla for England, with the object 
of bringing Humphrey, if possible, 
to a settlement of old accounts, 
leaving my great-great, &c., to 
manage the plantation in his ab- 
sence. 

Now comes a singular part of 
this old story. Many months 
after Geoffrey’s departure a letter 
arrived by a merchant-ship bound 
for Hudson River from a lawyer 
named Smith, enclosing bills of 
exchange to the amount of seven 
hundred pounds. The letter itself 
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said that my great-great, &c., with 
the old lady his wife, had been 
settled for one week only in a 
house which he had hired in the 
parish of in the county of 

, 80 as in prosecution of his 
designs he might be near the 
town of Hardwareton. The letter 
went on to say that they had 
both been taken ill with the falling 
sickness, and had died in a few 
hours; that so rapid had been 
the disorder, Geoffrey had barely 
strength, bodily or mental, to di- 
rect Attorney Smith to write word 
to his son of his extremity, and 
to give orders for his funeral, 
which was to be conducted in 
privacy ; and that he had dic- 
tated an epitaph to be engraved 
upon a plain tombstone, beginning 
with the following words, ‘ Here 
lyeth the body of Geoffrey Bil- 
lings and Priscilla, his loving 
wife," followed by some dates, 
and a few self-laudatory words 
about loyalty to his king. The 
rest of the letter merely said that 
Attorney Smith had carried out 
Geoffrey’s last wishes by selling 
the clothes and other small per- 
sonal property, and taking charge 
of his money and bills of exchange, 
the sum-total of which, after de- 
ducting his own moderate charges 
and other sums due, he herewith 
transmitted by bill of exchange 
to his esteemed client’s only son. 
Knowing what his father had 
taken with him, the money was 
quite as much as my great-great, 
&c., could look for ; and the letter 
itself being in other respects 
straightforward and apparently 
true, my great-great sat for a long 
time staring at the letter in silence, 
quite unmanned by the shock to 
his filial feelings. When he had 
in some degree recovered, he rose 
from his chair, placed the letter 
in his doublet, and left the house, 
hoping by a walk in the open air 
to calm his agitated and grief- 
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stricken mind. He soon reached 
a certain favourite spot, where 
it was usual with him to retire 
for meditation, and then took out 
the letter, and read it a second 
time. 

Now, it must be remembered 
that in those days envelopes for 
letters had not been invented, 
and it was, therefore, usual to 
fold the letter itself in a particular 
manner, sealing it by one of the 
outside edges to the body of the 
letter ; and it was thus an every- 
day accident to tear off a portion 
of the letter when removing the 
seal. It had so happened in this 
case too; for when my great- 
great, &c., had read partly through 
the letter again, he found, to his 
annoyance, that in tearing off the 
seal he had taken with it the 
names of the county and town 
where his father had died, with 
the exception of one letter ‘r,’ left 
stranded in the middle by a strip. 
And from that day until about 
three months ago no one ever 
knew where the bones of Geoffrey 
and Priscilla were laid; for al- 
though every search was made, 
the broken seal, with its valuable 
adhesions, was never found; and 
so cruel had been the agitation 
and grief of Geoffrey’s son in 
reading of the death of father and 
mother at once, that mere names 
had made no impression upon 
his mind, and he never was able 
to recall the lost names. Attorney 
Smith’s letter thus remained un- 
answered. Time went on. Com- 
munication with distant parts 
was not easy in those days. Old 
Geoffrey’s son was unwilling or 
unable to leave his plantation 
in the charge of others; and at 
last, in the course of nature, he, 
too, died, without having taken 
any steps to revive his own dor- 
mant claims, but not without 
transmitting to his own son those 
lessons of loyalty, and, with some 
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diminished force, of blood-feud, 
which he himself had received. 
Thus the matter went on until 
the time of my grandmother's 
father, who had managed con- 
siderably to encumber his plan- 
tation property. This ancestor 
having heard from some one 
recently arrived in the colony 
that valuable land for building 
had been sold very cheap in 
Hardwareton, in consequence of 
badness of title in which his 
family name was concerned, sold 
his property and came to England, 
with the intention of inquiring 
closely into the truth of the old 
family story. On his arrival at 
Hardwareton, he discovered at 
once to his amazement that there 
were at least five hundred claim- 
ants to what was called the great 
Billings property, a part of which 
was even now being sold; and 
after making a few simple in- 
quiries he also discovered that he 
himself was the rightful owner of 
the whole of it; and that the proof 
of his identity as the lineal de- 
scendant of the only one of Hum- 
phrey’s brothers who had left 
children would not only put all 
claimants at once out of court, 
but enable him to recover the 
property from its present pos- 
sessors, whoever they might be. 
The claimants were numerous, 
for it appeared that some years 
before, when one of the largest 
holders of property had been 
desirous of effecting a sale, an 
acute lawyer had discovered that 
not the West-country cousins, 
but some Cumberland cousins 
had been the nearest kin in the 
old time when my great-great, 
&c., Geoffrey the malignant, had 
disappeared. Here was a coil! 
My great-grandfather engaged a 
good lawyer and set to work. 
Certificates of births, deaths, 
and marriages were obtained in 
abundance from the plantations, 
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but no documental evidence of 
avail in a court of justice could 
be discovered of the marriage or 
of the death of Geoffrey and 
Priscilla. 

Search was made in various 
parish registers in England for 
both the one and the other, and 
it was a singular fact that, from 
the register of the parish where 
it was thought most likely that 
the marriage took place, a leaf 
was missing. It was known that 
this leaf had been safe in the book 
some twenty years before, and, as 
about that time search had been 
made in this very register by a 
person interested in the sale of a 
portion of the Billings property, 
it was not unlikely that he had 
taken the precaution to remove a 
piece of evidence so damaging to 
his own title. Lawyers, however, 
were set to work with the best 
evidence, chiefly, of course, docu- 
mentary, which could be obtained, 
and in the various actions of eject- 
ment that ensued it was my great- 
grandfather against the world ; for 
all the present owners of any 
portion of the property were his 
actual opponents, and of course 
his remotest cousins, five hun- 
dred at least in number, were in- 
terested in his being beaten. He 
fought his battle in a determined 
and resolute manner for years, but 
in the end gained nothing but the 
nickname which stuck to him 
through life, of Geoffrey’s bastard. 

This opprobrious and unmerited 
epithet, and his failure together, 
united in bringing him at last to 
his grave, a thoroughly soured 
and disappointed man. On his 
death-bed he made my grand- 
mother, who was devotedly at- 
tached to him, take a solemn 
oath that she would never relin- 
quish the task of clearing the 
fair Priscilla’s fame. Galling as 
was the loss of property, a thou- 
sand times more so was the im- 
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putation of impure descent to this 
fiery West Indian. 


—_—_— 


II. 

‘Never forget, my dear boy, 
that you are the true heir of 
the Billings,’ I remember from 
my earliest years being impressed 
upon me as a precept of equal im- 
portance with any in the Cate- 
chism. With this as text, my 
grandmother preached the worldly 
morality that I must be a gentle- 
man: with this old Betty made 
me ashamed of juvenile faults. 
My earliest sums were multi- 
plications and additions of the 
Billings property, and my hand- 
writing, about which I am not 
a little conceited, was formed on 
the beautiful models of the seven- 
teenth century, which it was my 
daily duty to study in various 
documents—baptismal with other 
certificates, and old love-letters 
chiefly—and which my dear 
grandmother caused me so often 
to copy. I never went toschool ; 
I never had the companionship 
of children of my own age; for 
from the first my grandmother 
was jealous of any influence which 
might divert my thoughts from 
the one object she had in view. 
But yet I cannot say that my 
childhood was a gloomy one by 
any means, for she was the 
cheeriest, kindliest teacher and the 
pleasantest of companions possible 
for a boy such as she had made 
me. A highly cultivated aud ac- 
complished woman.she, with wit, 
refinement, powers of conversa- 
tion and exquisite manners, which 
would soon have asserted for her 
a high place in any society where 
such gracious gifts have their 
value. But all these powers were 
solely exerted in forming me as 
the worthy representative of her 
race, and in carrying out her one 


absorbing thought—to remove the 
ancient stigma upon our race and 
regain the long-lost patrimony. 

Her income was small, but it 
sufficed for all our wants ; for our 
mode of life up to the time of her 
death and my own thirtieth year 
was inexpensive, but rather singu- 
lar for those stay-at-home days. 
It will be remembered that no 
document giving legal proof of 
Geoffrey’s marriage with Priscilla 
was in existence, and that the 
only known fact about their death 
was that they were buried in one 
grave, a stone with inscription 
marking the spot, and that the 
Midland county’s name had an 
‘r’ in it. It was our custom, 
therefore, during the four summer 
months to make walking excur- 
sions for the purpose of searching 
every parish register and of exa- 
mining every tombstone in all the 
‘r’ Midland counties. 

I can fairly say that up to the 
time of my grandmother's death 
my interest in this occupation 
never flagged fora moment. So 
inspiriting was her enthusiasm 
for the task itself, and so delight- 
ful a companion in other respects 
was she, that I never tired in the 
pursuit with her to follow the 
trail. Let it not, however, be 
supposed that this devotion to 
one object was as constant and 
inflexible as that of a miser to 
his money-bags. Our hunting- 
grounds are among the pleasarftest 
and most prolific of interest in the 
British Isles. From our modest 
lodging in some country village 
as centre, we walked to explore 
all the neighbouring parochial 
treasures; and when all within 
easy radius had been investigated, 
we moved to another centre, and 
thus, thoroughly going over the 
whole ground, our antiquarian 
survey, by successive radiations, 
was carried out in a most com- 
plete manner. Disappointment, 
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however, so invariably accom- 
panied our researches for the miss- 
ing evidence, that for the ten or 
twelve years before my grand- 
mother’s death, though search was 
rigorously continued, we seldom 
spoke of our object even to one 
another. Other things cropped 
up to interest us: matters con- 
cerning other pedigrees, curious 
facts in biography, county history, 
and descent of property, became 
of lively concern ; and our note- 
books—comments and extracts 
from the various documents and 
inscriptions which were our study 
—became of not a little value. 
Indeed, at this moment, I can 
fairly say that few, if any, have 
more precise knowledge of, or 
better materials for, these county 
histories than myself, and I am 
quite sure that no competent his- 
torian knows more of the ground. 

My grandmother died when I 
was about thirty. She caught 
cold in a damp vestry, and was 
dead in a very few hours ; so that 
she may be said to have died in 
harness. She left me all her small 
property by will, and her last 
wishes by letter. Her wishes 
were that I should continue the 
search as the occupation of my 
life; in case of success, that I 
should marry, please God, con- 
tinue the race, and refound the 
family on a ma_nificent basis with 
my noble property; in case of 
failure, to remain unmarried, and 
thus leave none to deplore the 
bar sinister. 

With her wishes I have com- 
plied ; they have been, and shall 
be. sacred tome. When she died, 
my tastes, my habits, were formed. 
I had no friends, few acquaint- 
ances, few personal wants that I 
could not gratify. I lived in,the 
past, and in the study of its me- 
morials, The loss of her, and 
that of old Betty soon after, were 
grievous ones; but I recovered 
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from them-in time. I have never 
had any serious wish to change 
iy pursuits and mode of life, ex- 
cept that I now endeavour to 
make my otherwise singular and 
useless knowledge of some advan- 
tage to others. I have since made 
a few warm friends, and have 
most materially assisted, by my 
knowledge of pedigrees, in placing 
property in the hands of rightful 
owners, and have aided in no 
small measure in elucidating the 
dark places of local histories ; so 
that my life and pursuits, in a 
humble and retiring way, have 
not been without some small value. 
I do not say that my life might 
not have been a better and a 
nobler one; yet how potent is 
early training! I could not change 
now if I would. My only real 
dread of late years has been that 
I-should some day stumble over 
a tombstone which would perforce 
make me rise from the perusal 
the unwilling, but odious and 
execrable, claimant to a vast pro- 
perty, and the certain cause of 
misery and ruin to thousands of 
innocent owners. The discovery 
has been made ; but, thank God, 
I hope that I shall never be able 
to make use of it. 

Among the few friends with 
whom chance has made me ac- 
quainted is Charles Hollis, now a 
solicitor in good practice at 5., 
but whose first great start in life 
is due almost wholly to myself, 
and that by reason of my having 
enabled him, through my peculiar 
knowledge, to hit upon, in a com- 
mon labourer, the rightful heir to 
a large sum of money which would 
have lapsed to the Crown. Charley 
has always since been my firm 
friend and ally ; and I am glad to 
say that I have been of great ser- 
vice to him.at various times by 
preserving him from two or three 
wild-goose chases in hunting up 
heirs—a pursuit with fascinations 
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not unlike, I should say, those of 
gold-digging or diamond-seeking, 
which yield a few rich prizes, at 
the risk, however, of costly labour 
and numerous disappointments. 

I caught sight of Charley, then, 
one morning a few months back, 
struggling with the tramp-trap 
which ingeniously fastens my 
garden-gate, and gladly hurried 
out to apply the master-touch and 
let him in. 

‘How d’ye do, Charley? said 
I. ‘Come in, welcome old beg- 
gar, and tell me what you want.’ 
The good fellow’s too busy a man, 
I know, to make a morning-call 
out of pure friendship. 

‘ A glass of mild ale, for charity’s 
sake, and then I'll tell you. Con- 
found that trap of yours! I never 
can learn the trick of it.’ 

‘Come a little oftener, Charley ; 
but come in. Susan, fill the jug, 
and bring up two glasses. Now, 
what is it? 

*Pouf! how hot itis! Never 
mind yet—there’s plenty of time ; 
for if you are game, we'll make a 
day of it.’ 

‘With all my heart! said I; 
‘for I’ve nothing to do that will 
not keep for a year or two.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that. Do 
you know, now, what became of 
the third son of Johnny Fether- 
stone, who was hanged at Tilford 
Common for horse-stealing in 
1762? 

‘To be sure I do. Johnny was 
of too good blood, in spite of his 
over-fondness for other people’s 
horseflesh, not to have excited 
my curiosity, There were only 
five between him and the Castle 
Bentley property.’ 

‘ Exactly ; and, as Will Fether- 
stone died last night, Heaven 
only knows who the property will 
go to now; and so I should like 
to find an heir.’ 

* Well, Charley, I believe that, 
with me to help, that may be 
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done. But are you sure there is 
no one to claimt—for I'll have 
no hand (you know my principles) 
in dispossessing an owner, or in 
balking legitimate expectations, 
even to help you to a good 
thing.’ 

‘All right, old fellow, the 
Crown enters at once.’ 

Here came in Susan with the 
jug, and in a few minutes we 
were deep in my note-books. The 
discovery was quickly made that 
Johnny’s third son, the only mar- 
ried child who survived him, had 
married one Martha Spinks at 
Middleton. 

‘ Johnny’s line is the true one, 
and, if there are any left, good 
luck to them,’ said Charley, ‘ and 
hooray for my five “ thou. !”—for, 
as I’m a sinning solicitor, the find 
will be worth all that, and we'll 
diddle Bob Lowe and our dear 
native land. Let’s be off to Mid- 
dleton at once; my dog-cart’s at 
the Lion.’ 

After another glass of home- 
brewed, off we started in high 
spirits, mounted the dog-cart, and 
bowled along behind Charley’s 
well-bred mare on the way to 
Middleton, which lay about ten 
miles off, not far from the extreme 
western border of the county. 
After a few miles the road led us 
through a part of the country 
which had been brought into 
cultivation about a hundred and 
twenty years ago, by Enclosure 
Act, and past that very Tilford 
Common where Johnny had 
ended his disreputable life at the 
end of acord. The very spot, 
still called Gallows-tree Elms, is 
marked by a group of young trees ; 
but the memory of Johnny’s once 
famous exit from the world is lost 
to all but a few antiquaries. The 
whole district is still wildish and 
sparsely peopled, and the scarcity 
of timber and large fields of sandy 
soil still mark with sufficient dis- 
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tinctness the vast extent of the 
old waste land. As we got near 
Middleton, however, the country 
began to slope towards the river, 
and scattered spinnies, and at 
length larger woods and richer 
soil, with more numerous home- 
steads, told of an older settled 
district. I had been to Middle- 
ton in a former ramble in the 
days of my grandmother, and I 
remembered well that our stay 
was cut short by a slight illness 
of hers, which compelled a more 
speedy return home; but the 
whole of the parishes round had 
been completely explored for trea- 
sure in our sense of the term, 
and when we arrived at Middle- 
ton, I was even able to point out 
to Charley the very cottage where 
we had lodged thirty years before. 
Only ‘a few minutes’ search en- 
abled us to verify my old note 
about the marriage of Johnny’s 
third son, and a further search in 
the various registers revealed the 
necessity of extending the inquiry 
to those of a village, the name of 
which, for reasons that will soon 
be obvious, I shall simply call 
A——, in the same county. I 
looked at this name with some 
curiosity and excitement; for I 
now remembered, what in the 
lapse of years had slipped from 
my memory, that to this rather 
singular place I had never been, 
and, of course, had never searched 
it. My grandmother's slight ill- 
ness had hurried us away from 
Middleton, and although A 

was at no great distance from our 
home, and the direct road to it 
was through Middleton, for some 
reason we had never been there 
together, nor had I since her 
death. I can hardly say why. 
I certainly had always intended 
to go some time or other. Diifi- 
culty there was none. I can no 
more give a good reason why not 


than c@uld the worthy hosier who 
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had lived for fifty years under the 
very shadow of St. Paul's, and 
yet had never been inside that 
noble work of Wren’s genius. I 
can only say that such was the 
ease. And yet the place is re- 
markable, and worth the study 
of the county historian. The 
parish in question, like the town 
of Dudley and some few others, 
is not in its own county. Dud- 
ley, for instance, is in Worcester- 
shire, but stands surrounded by 
Staffordshire. Just so. A 
stands fully ten miles inside 
another county—an ‘r’-less 
county. 

The mare was still fresh, and 
capable of further effort, and 
therefore we determined, after a 
slight snack, to finish the day by 
a drive to this plece. I will not 
describe our route, nor give any 
further indications of the locality, 
unless it be to say that the village 
of A is decidedly out of the 
way according to modern railway 
notions; that the church is not 
particularly ancient, though most 
picturesquely placed upon the 
high bank of a river-course ; and 
that the churchyard is separated 
by a slight iron fencing from the 
lawn of a castellated mansion 
built upon the site of the resi- 
dence of an earldom now extinct. 

We soon got admission to the 
vestry, in company with the 
clergyman, and set to work at 
the registers. Charley lit upon 
one or two entries, which after- 
wards turned out of such import- 
ance that I may say now his 
‘five thou.’ is assured, while I 
examined the older ones. I found 
leaves missing here and there, 
and thus for my special purposes 
the search as usnal was vain. We 
next went outside to look at the 
tombstones. I noticed at once 
that these were all laid flat ; there 
were but few of them, one only 
standing upright. This was sacred 
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to the memory of one John Jones, 
say, the date about seventy years 
back. 


‘Ah, you may well look at 


that,’ said the clergyman; ‘for . 


there is a story attached to it.’ 

‘ What is it, sir? 

‘ Well, come into the vicarage, 
and I will tell you over a glass 
of wine, which you will allow 
me to offer you after your long 
drive.’ 

This politeness we accepted 
with thanks, settled the little 
matter of search-fees, which were 
rather heavy, but paid most 
cheerfally by my friend Charles, 
and the good parson began a 
rather long story, the substance 
of which was this: 

The Earls of had always 
kept up their house at a ‘bountiful 
old rate,’ and had been held in that 
esteem which was always accorded 
in former times to great resi- 
dential proprietors. In this far- 
away place they were as little 
kings, and the land for miles round 
belonging to them, their will was 
law. The last Earl, however, was 
a different kind of man. He had 
lived a great deal abroad—terrible 
stories came home of his doings ; 
his gambling, his duels, his so- 
called love affairs—scandalous all 
—were said to be known in every 
capital in Europe. But when 
years began to tell upon him, and 
his heavily-mortgaged estates no 
longer supplied means to carry on 
his former extravagant living, he 
returned home, a bachelor, broken 
in constitution, with all zest for 
riot and debauchery gone, but still 
retaining an elegant though finical 
taste for the beautiful in art and 
nature. The old house of his 
fathers, a mere ruin by long neg- 
lect, was beautiful as an object in 
_ the landscape ; and, after having 
made a few rooms fairly habitable, 
substantial repairs to the building 
as a whole being out of his power, 
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he set his cabinets and Pompa- 
dour china in their places, and 
then turned his attention to a 
little of the landscape garden- 
ing then much in vogue. Trees 
were felled (and sold), boughs 
lopped, vistas opened, while the 
old nobleman was wheeled in his 
gouty chair to give orders. A 
great eyesore was the tall church- 
yard wall, running in the straight 
line, which his artistic eye ab- 
horred, within a hundred yards 
of the lawn. He determined to 
have it down. What church- 
warden—what parson could say 
the Earl nay? Down came the 
wall, and the churchyard was now 
almost a part of the nobleman’s 
lawn. In a few days the tomb- 
stones—at allangles, of all colours, 
shapes, and monstrosities, not to 
speak of their being so unmanner- 
ly as to be for ever reminding a 
nobleman that there would be one 
for him some day—were a greater 
eyesore still. They must go too. 
As has been said, great people in 
those days, and in country places, 
could do almost as they pleased. 
But still, when the Earl spoke to 
his steward upon the subject, the 
man demurred, said the people 
would not like to have the tomb- 
stones removed, ventured, to the 
Earl’s amusement, to hint at their 
feelings, and so forth. But the 
Earl was positive, and the steward 
had to yield the point and carry 
out his master’s unholy desires. 
Men were obtained from a distant 
place, and one fine night the cot- 
tagers who lived close by were 
alarmed by strange noises in the 
churchyard. None ventured forth 
to see what was the matter, for 
superstition was in full force there, 
as in not a few places now. None? 
Yes; brave John Jones the 
younger. He swle out, watched 
the gleaming lights, heard with 
beating heart the clank of chains, 
the trampling of horses, and the 
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low voices of men ; ventured a little 
nearer, and saw, with a rage and 
fury that took away all feelings 
of alarm, that with teams and 
chains they were drawing from 
the ground, just as a cork from 
a bottle, every tombstone in the 
place, and dragging them to the 
castle. He hurried home, took 
down his old gun, loaded with 
plenty of powder and slugs, went 
boldly to his father’s grave, 
and there stood waiting for the 
lawless crew. When they came 
and bade him stand back, 
he cocked his gun, shook the 
powder into the pan, brought up 
to his shoulder, and swore that he 
would shoot the first that should 
dare to lay a sacrilegious hand 
upon his father’s grave. The men 
recoiled and left him, and thus 
John Jones’s is the only stone 
standing. Since that time few 
stones have been placed, and it 
has become the fashion to lay 
them flat. 

‘But what was done with the 
grave-stones ? 

‘They were all used to repave 
the castle cellars ; and-there they 
now are.’ 

We were both considerably 
struck by this story, and upon 
further inquiry learnt that the 
estate had been divided and sold, 
and that the old place had been 
pulled down entirely and rebuilt 
by Mr. W., a Manchester mer- 
chant, but that the cellars, which 
were famous, had been untouched. 

* Could we see them ?’ 

Our courteous host said that 
the family were away from home, 
but he had no doubt that the 
housekeeper would allow us, in 
his company, to see them, and 
that he would willingly accom- 
pany us. 

It was but a step to the castle ; 
the housekeeper consented at 
once, and went for the keys. 

Perhaps it may have been that 
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this was the first real adventure 
in an uneventful life. I was 
startled, uneasy. I had that ner- 
vous, excited feeling rather, which 
is said to come upon one who ex- 
pects something serious about to 
happen. Charley noticed, with 
surprise, that I was pale, and I 
had not a little real difficulty in 
saying, with a tone of some calm- 
ness, that nothing was the matter. 
The effort of speaking was a stimu- 
lant, and when the housekeeper 
returned and said that she was 
ready, I followed the others with 
restored composure. The strong 
light of a paraffin lamp showed 
us the great proportions of the 
place. The housekeeper pointed 
out the spot (now bricked up) 
where was the entrance to a pass- 
age conducting under the river it- 
self as a means of escape from the 
castle in the emergency of a siege ; 
pointed out the beautiful vaulted 
roofs, the old shrine, the dun- 
geons ; but my attention soon be- 
came absorbed in the pavement 
of tombstones. Some were broken, 
some with the inscription on the 
under side, and, of course, in- 
visible, most of them much de- 
faced and injured by rough hand- 
ling; but I saw nothing which 
interested me greatly. She re- 
served the great sight of all for 
the last—a mighty tun, holding 
hundreds of gallons of the strong- 
est ale. 

‘This, gentlemen, is Master 
Willie’s “incoming” ale. Master 
was married twelve years without 
having any family ; but two years 
ago Master Willie was born, and 
there were great rejoicings, as you 
know, of course, sir’ (addressing 
the clergyman ), ‘ but these gentle- 
men might not. And master, al- 
though he was only a poor boy 
once, lives in the castle now, and 
is a very rich man, and flies the 
flag on the staff when he is here, 
and loves the customs of the old 
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gentry, though he is not that 
proud and haughty as some are 
that have risen. And so he had 
the big tun here built up and 
filled to the brim with strong ale, 
and it is not to be touched or 
moved or tapped till Master 
Willie himself can tap it on his 
twenty-first birthday, which is 
nineteen years come next August, 
else there would be no luck, and 
Master Willie would dje. Isn’t 
it a noble tun, gentlemen? You 
may look, but you must not touch.’ 
Here she moved the lamp slowly, 
so that we might scan the pro- 
portions of the mighty butt. 

As the light struck at the foot 
I saw that it rested on stout pieces 
of timber to keepit from the damp, 
while underneath all, but com- 
pletely ‘hidden by the colossal 
monster, was ,an ancient tomb- 
stone. 

‘One moment, ma’am. 
look at that stone? 

‘ You must not touch, sir ; pro- 
mise that.’ 

I took the lamp from her hand, 
stooped down, and was just able, 
by slewing r. und my head with a 
most uncomfortable twist, to read, 
with indescribable amazement, 
dismay, and absolute horror, the 
words: ‘ Here lyeth the bodies of 
Geof’ (erasure) ‘ and of Priscilla’ 
—the rest was hopelessly out of 
sight. I turned sick and faint, 
but with one great effort rose to 
my feet, and, with a presence of 
mind which I often laugh at now, 
rapidly took out my pocket-hand- 
kerchief with one hand, and blew 
my nose in a violent manner to 
hide my confusion from my com- 
panions, and handed back the 
lamp with the other. 

‘Well, what is 
Charley. 

*O, only an old tombstone,’ re- 
turned I, in an indifferent tone ; 
and we went out. 


The old housekeeper babbled 


‘May | 


it? said 
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on, and I listened stunned and 
dazed, conscious of the difficulties 
of concealing my confusion. 
‘Only an old tombstone!’ That 
old tombstone meant to me 
boundless wealth. I had but to 
say two words to Charley and his 
‘five thou.’ would grow fifty times, 
For myself a dream—rush of 
power, consideration, nohility. I 
staggered; I reeled; 1 fainted 
away. 

‘ Poor gentleman ! I heard the 
housekeeper say, in compassionate 
tones. ‘The cellars were too 
much for him,’ 

The cellars! Let me remember. 
Yes ; I must be silent, or Charley 
will make me— 

‘I think it was the cellars, 
May I have a little more brandy ? 
Thank you; I am better now; 
see, I can walk. Let me have 
your arm, Charley ; I shall get on 
very well.’ 

‘Only an old tombstone!’ My 
own words have rung in my ears 
ever since that day. The goal is 
attained—the search is over—the 
distressed shades of my ancestors 
may rest in peace; the blot on 
our escutcheon is wiped out for 
ever. I, the last of the race, know 
it of a certainty—I, the only man 
in the world who cares a jico for 
the fact. Shall I make use of my 
knowledge? No, a thousand times 
no! Why should I—for money 
that I have not the slightest wish 
for—trouble the soul of the worthy 
cotton-spinuer by entering his cel- 
lar by stealth and putting an un- 
holy spigot into his butt? Why 
should infant Willie not keep his 
luck? And who am I, the Bil- 
lings though I be, but a battered 
old Billings of fifty, totally unfit 
by age and habits to take upon 
myself the enormous responsi- 
bilities of wealth? This is my 
determination. Those who have 


the property now shall keep it— 
they got it fairly enough. If the 
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other claimants ever get the chance 
of ousting the present owners, I 
will step in and keep them out; 
and in my will, which was lately 
signed and witnessed, I have left 
all my property in posse to those 
who have it now in esse. If, please 
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God, I live for another nineteen 
years, I hope to drink a solemn 
glass of ale to the long-sought 
memory of Geoffrey and Priscilla, 
even if with one foot on their 
tombstone I have another in my 
own grave. 
R. 8. EDWARDS. 


FOR ME ONLY. 


———>—— 


I was climbing after a rosebud 
That grew a little too high, 
Though I stood on tiptoe to reach it, 
When I heard him passing by. 


He held in his hand a lily, 
He stopped and gave it to me, 
But I thought of the rosebud hanging 
High up on the trellis-tree. 


So I only took it a moment, 
And pressed its petals apart, 
Inhaling one breath of the fragrance 
That lay in its golden heart. 


Then I gave it back again, saying, 
‘ Look there, where my neighbour stands, 
Waiting for just such a plaything 


To hold in her dainty hands.’ 


He turned and went from me slowly, 
Like one who silently grieves, 
And all the green path behind him 
Was strewn with white lily-leaves. 
L. A. BRADBURY. 





ROMAN GARDENS. 


Rome is the city of gardens. 
Where else can we recall such 
masses of evergreen verdure, such 
thickets of aloe and lentisk, such 
groves of umbrageons pines, em- 
bowering the vast and stately 
palaces within the walls ? 

While the villas beyond their 
stern enclosure are set in clipped 
silences of box and yew, and 
shaded by solemn groves of ilex 
and bay, others (like the Wolkon- 
sky) are spanned by huge ruins 
of aqueduct or bridge, ivy-clad, 
or tangled with roses, and starred 
with anemone and cyclamen, in 
lavish and lovely profusion. And 
all alike are vocal with murmur- 


ous flow of tinkling waters, and 
fantastic shapes of Triton and 


Nereid; the maidenhair man- 
tles the marble basins with its 
delicate fronds, and the sunsbine 
steals through the boughs, and 
the fancy conjures up the sylvan 
goat-footed gods, dancing, to wild 
clash of cymbal and horn, upon 
the level lawns, while Hamadryads 
crouch and listen amid their leafy 
boughs. The Romans of old time 
also loved and delighted in their 
gardens. Pliny,* in discursive 
mood, describes to us minutely 
his favourite villa near Citta di 
Castello; his box-trees, clipped 
in the shape of strange animals, 
as we may still see them in Italian 
gardens; his terraces, bounded 
by carefully pleached hedges ; his 
fountains, and the cascade, con- 
trived by careful art to.fall into 
a marble basin; his groves of 
plane-trees, famed for their de- 
lightful shade, and watered with 
wine instead of water by Roman 
* Book v. Ep. vi. 


horticulturists. By the way, 
Sir William Temple fortifies this 
theory by his assertion that ‘ this 
tree loved the liquor as well as 
those who used to drink beneath 
its shade; and this, we may 
gather from Horace, was no small 
measure of degree. Moschus, too, 
in one of his idylls, apostrophises 
the plane: ‘Give me to rest be- 
neath the plane-tree’sshade.’ Pliny 
seems to have had an ingenious 
gardener, for he mentions the box- 
trees as cut into the letters of 
favourite names. So in the Doria 
Pamphili gardens the name of 
the beloved and lamented English 
Princess is thus perpetuated. The 
summer-houses and alcoves he de- 
scribes exist in every villa-garden, 
though not the ingeniously con- 
trived supper service, in the shape 
of water-fowl, which floated on 
the surface of a fountain, beside 
which the guests reclined as round 
a table! The Borghese gardens 
are on a large scale, precisely of 
the taste of the Imperial times. 
The splendid collection of an- 
tiques and marbles and statuary 
diverts the traveller's mind, it 
may well be, frum its sylvan 
charm and woodland shades—the 
harmonious music of its fountains, 
its scented banks of violet and 
cyclamen, the quaint hippodrome 
with its turfed seats, where shows 
are stillexhibited. The Borghese 
is the perfection of landscape-gar- 
dening. Deep groves of ilex 
invite to silent contemplation ; 
tasteful groups of ruins please the 
eye. Long winding drives, so 
artfully arranged as to seem in- 
terminable, are filled with troops of 
people in holiday attire—soldiers, 
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peasants, and children—a motley 
crowd. The Roman queens of 
fashion roll past us in the car- 
riages, lovely and languid, with 
tresses raven-black, and creamy 
skins, and level Roman brows ; and 
beside them caracoles the tall and 
scented cavalier upon his prancing 
steed, in tight raiment and tightest 
of yellow gloves. He recognises 
the lady of his devoir, and reins 
up, hat off, with a flash of almost 
lurid brilliance in his dark eyes, 
and meets his destiny like a 
man. 

Presently down the long ave- 
nues scarlet liveries announce the 
equipage of the pearl of Italy, 
Queen Margaret, with her mobile 
features and sweet intelligent 


looks, as she bows right and left 
to the undemonstrative crowd. 
The sunshine flashes on the ilex- 
leaves, the waters sparkle in the 
rays of light, the Tritons, with 


puffed cheeks, blow laborious and 
silent conches in honour of the 
lady of the fountains, whom, as 
Browning will have it, 

‘ Fifty gazers do not abash, 


Though all she wears is some weeds round 
her waist in a sort of sash.’ 


But we must leave the Bor- 
ghese, and climb the waste and 
vineyarded Aventine, one, per- 
haps, of the most fascinating spots 
in Rome, wilder in old days than 
now it is, and the abode of the 
Sabine forest-gods. It was here 
that Numa, the wise king, man- 
aged to snare the forest-fauns by 
mingling honey with their crystal 
spring, which things, it may he, 
are an allegory. Tatius, the 
Sabine ruler, lies buried some- 
where here, amid the slopes and 
steeps ; and we may chance upon 
the mighty masonry of the Tullian 
Wall, with its vast ranges of level 
stones ; and all the space around 
was covered once with the tem- 
ples of all the gods, to be re- 


beneath the altar.* 
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placed by churches as many, 
and convents, erected upon their 
ruins. 

For instance, the church of St. 
Sabina has appropgiated the site 
and the stately marble columns 
set up in honour of the gods. 
The great St. Dominic once abode 
in the adjoining convent, and 
planted a certain orange-tree, still 
vigorous and green, and covered 
with flowers and fruit. Hither, 
too, fled St. Thomas Aquinas, 
pursued by his mother’s tears and 
lamentations to the very door of 
the monastery ; and within the 
walls of the church St. Gregory 
read his famous Homilies; for 
the building dates from the fourth 
century, as an inscription in 
mosaic testifies. St. Sabina lies 
On a little 
pillar in the aisle we see a smooth 
and polished touchstone, once, 80 
our guide informs us, flung by 
the devil at St. Dominic. And 
it was within this convent’s very 
walls that St. Dominic and his 
monks found one day their kit- 
chen empty and themselves sore 
hunger-driven, until the blessed 
angels came to their aid and 
rescue, as we may see for our- 
selves in Murillo’s beautiful pre- 
sentment of this miracle, within 
the Louvre. 

And in later days, St. Ray- 
mond of Penaforte dwelt in this 
convent, and walked in this 
garden of lemons and olives, and 
gazed with thoughtful eyes at 
old Rome lying beneath the 
hill, circled by Tiber’s winding 
wave. 

Hard by is the priory-garden of 
the Knights of Malta, where the 
great Pope Hildebrand spent his 
boyhood ; while below this again, 
in the steeply-descending cliff 
overhanging Tiber, is the imagined 
site of that cave of Cacus, where 
the bulls stolen from Hercules 

* Martyred temp. Hadrian, a.p. 423. 
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were safely hid. For in Rome 
verily the ends of the world are 
upon us, and nothing is too 
remote, too awe-inspiring, too 
legendary, to find a local habita- 
tion anda name. But upon our 
reverie intrudes Ampére, who 
soberly warns us that Cacus was 


most likely a mere brigand, and_ 


Recaranus an able-bodied shep- 
herd ; but we refer our readers to 
the eighth book of neid. 

Still descending the hill, among 
the gardens and the walls we come 
upon the church of St. Prisca, 
which is said to occupy the site 
of Aquila and Priscilla’s house, 
‘who were tent-makers.’ St. 
Prisca, a virgin of thirteen, was 
flung to the beasts, who refused 
to harm her, and she was mar- 
tyred by beheading. Tradition 
tells us that she was baptised by 
St. Peter himself in the ancient 
font within the church; and in 
the crypt there is a beautiful 
- Corinthian column, which doubt- 
less once served to support the 
Temple of Diana, which %tood 
upon this spot, as we know, in 
the time of Pope Eutychianus, 
280 a.D. circa, 

It is strange to reflect that the 
garden of the vestals behind the 
circular temple of Vesta or Hestia 
(fire) is still a garden, somewhat 
waste and desolate, it is true. A 
secret passage—not long ago open- 
ed—leads from it into the temple, 
by which the sacred band could 
enter unobserved, and relight, if 
need were, the fire ever burning 
on the altar of the earth-goddess, 
from the sunray which streamed 
through the open roof of the 
building, now, need we say, a 
church, and dedicated to St. Maria 
Liberatrice. 

The scent of China roses recalls 
—how vividly !—the sunny morn- 
ing spent in St. Sylvia’s garden, 
the mother of the great Pope St. 
Gregory, and where, as a child, 
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he doubtless played his boyish 
es. It is.now enclosed in the 
Camaldolesi Convent grounds, to- 
gether with a huge fragment of 
the Tullian wall. And it is close 
to the great range of marble steps 
of the church adjoining, whence 
Gregory sent Augustine to con- 
vert the British Isles. Few spots 
can be more redolent of august 
memories to the English-speaking 
races, touched to such tremendous 
issues as they were by the great 
results of that day’s mission. 

Full of interest and charm, 
though of a later and a different 
character, is the garden of St. 
Onofrio’s Convent, whither Tasso, 
wearied out by this world’s strife, 
came to breathe his last; and 
where one sees his room, much 
indeed, one would think, as he 
left it, with his crucifix and his 
inkstand and other of his relics 
carefully preserved in it. 

The oak he planted still flour- 
ishes, and spreads umbrageous 
arms over the little turfen amphi- 
theatre where St. Philip Neri, 
gentlest of saints, loved to assem- 
ble and teach the little children 
he delighted to gather round him. 
In the little dim and picture- 
adorned church of the convent 
Tasso was wont to hear his daily 
mass; and there, beneath its 
stones, he sleeps, quiet and sad. 
Lonely and calm and quiet is 
the whole place, bathed, as the 
writer saw it, in mellow golden 
light, and shadowed by tall cy- 
presses, pointing a solemn finger, 
as it were, upwards into the 
dazzling and radiant sky. ‘Good 
God! cries St. Bernard, in one 
of his writings, ‘what pleasures 
dost Thou ordain for man, thus 
to feed his eyes with variety of 
plants, thus to comfort his misery, 
and fill his ears with that so sweet 
and various harmony of birds f 
‘Birds, says ALiian, ‘which so 
sweetly sing, that voyagers, en- 
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chanted, as it were, with their 
heavenly music, forthwith forget 
all labours, cares, and griefs.’ 

When we leave the Coliseum 
and skirt the base of the Pala- 
tine, we may see above us the 
gardens of Adonis, now belonging 
to a convent. where the brave and 
gentle St. Sebastian, beloved of 
painters for his beauty and his 
youth, encountered his first mar- 
tyrdom for the Christian faith, 
being fastened to a tree and shot 
at with arrows. And did we not 
afterwards see one of those arrows 
earefully preserved in his church 
on the Appian Way? And is not 
this garden, where once they la- 
mented for Adonis (the Tammuz 
of the Sacred Writings) still a gar- 
den, fragrant and perfumed with 
roses and orange-blooms ? 

And the Palatine Hill, with its 
many memories and mighty ruins, 
is a garden now, full of aromatic 
shrubs and beds of flowers: al- 
though amongst them it is ours 
to trace the stones of Roma Quad- 
rata, marked by the plough of 
Romulus, to enclose his cattle and 
herds and bands of freebooting 
companions. Below, on the slope 
of the hill, still stands a heathen 
altar on its original site, with the 
inscription, ‘Sei dio seu dive sei.’ 
And it was ‘ restored’ one hundred 
and twenty years before Christ, 
and then replaced a much older 
one upon the same spot, for ‘ Roma 
ante Romulus fuit.’ 

Here upon this very spot was 
the Idwan mother Cybele wor- 
shipped with abominable rites. 
Hither, as Tertullian, and St. Au- 
gustine in his Civitate Dei, both 
inform us, the vestal Claudia drew 
the vessel containing the shapeless 
stone idol up Tiber stream with 
her girdle simply, after it had 
grounded at the foot of Aventine. 
And on this flowery slope, so 
Ampére tells us, the Sabines had 
built a temple to Victory before 
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Romulus drove his steers upon 
the sacred hill, and long before 
his straw hut, such as the shep- 
herd folk still inhabit on the Cam- 
pagna, was kept and venerated as 
a relic (though burnt more than 
once, it is true) as late as the 
time of Plutarch. 

And amid these shattered ruins, 
so ponderous and so vast, Nero 
poisoned Britannicus, and Com- 
modus was poisoned by Marcia ; 
and who knows how many more 
such crimes were perpetrated on 
these gardened slopes, where, if 
we may believe Virgil, Evander 
received Aineas flying from Troy, 
before, as one may say, Rome was 
Rome? 

The Ludovisi gardens, widely 
ranging and richly planted, offer 
as their proud contribution to 
Roman heritages Guercino’s beau- 
tiful fresco of the Dawn driving 
her horses up the pearly slopes of 
heaven. The light of the new- 
born day is upon her face; the 
faint breeze gently lifts her hair ; 
flowers are scattered beneath her 
chariot wheels. Before her speed 
the flying Hours, bearing their 
unknown gifts to men: 

*The slow sweet hours that bring us all 
things good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all 
things ill,’ 
Behind the car, the beautiful 
Genius of the Day, bearing the 
torch, occupies one of the alcoves 
of the summer-house. Opposite 
sits a woman with a book on her 
knee, a sleeping child beside her, 
and around her flit the wide- 
winged birds of night. 

The gallery of statuary boasts 
the Ludovisi Juno, colossal, state- 
ly, divinely fair. Silence reigns 
upon her parted lips ; the calm of 
majestic repose rests on her serene 
and level brows. Hers ‘that large 
utterance of the early gods,’ which, 
when she speaks, will compel us 
to silence. In the ampler ether, 
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amid which she is wont to dwell. 
what knows she of our world of 
petty woe? where, as old Hesiod 
puts it, ‘by day as well as by 
night, diseases unbidden haunt 
mankind, silently bearing ills to 
men.’ But of all these her co- 
lossal loveliness knows nothing, 
save ‘that the gods themselves 
cannot recall their gifts,’ and time 
is one. Such is the Ludovisi 
Juno. But who that has ever 
visited the Villa Albani can, if 
he would, forget that fragment of 
Greek sculpture there, so jealously 
preserved—that bas-relief, I mean, 
of Mercury withdrawing Eurydice 
from her husband’s arms? Words 
can give no idea of the tender 
grace of the attitudes, of the truth, 
the nature, the pathos of these 
figures. Her hand rests upon his 
shoulder; his clasps hers with 
such a passion of affection that 
the messenger of the gods, though 
he relaxes not his grasp, yet by a 
slight movement of his entwining 
arm expresses that he gazes not 
all unmoved upon their tender and 
entrancing farewell. This frag- 
ment should be, if it is not, the 
despair of the modern world, as it 
is truly one of the most consum- 
mate triumphs of genius and 
art. 

But the Doria Pamphili gar- 
dens summon us to gather cycla- 
men and hyacinth amid their 
shades and waters and groves and 
lawns. This was once the garden 
of Galba, and upon the green and 
level lawn still stands a little 
heathen altar, representing the 
Pius Antoninus Imp. sacrificing 
to his household gods. No sod 
here is ever turned or soil re- 
moved, but fragments of sculpture, 
sarcophagi, busts, and cippi or 
funeral urns are brought to light ; 
and the columbaria are singularly 
interesting and perfect. In a 
square chamber approached by a 
stair and a door are the many 
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niches, each of which contains in 
its pictured urn the ashes and 
half-consumed bones of some dead 
and gone Roman of Imperial time. 
The walls are ornamented with 
graceful arabesques of bird and 
flower and genii and fruit. A 
group of dwarfs disturbed in their 
antics by a crocodile advancing 
from a lake is curiously grotesque. 
In an instant we are transported 
back some twenty centuries as we 
linger over the sharply-cut and 
graceful inscriptions to the conjux 
dulcissime, or the loved and la- 
mented filit et filie of those long- 
past days. Within a single recess 
several cippi are not unfrequently 
accommodated, with praiseworthy 
economy of space. It is said that 
extensive catacombs range from 
these princely gardens to Rome, 
of which the view, seen through 
the stems of the pine and ilex 
groves, is one of the most delight- 
ful imaginable, and prompts one 
to exclaim, with Shelley, 

‘O Rome !* O life! O time! 

On whose last steps I climb, 

When will return the glory of your 

prime? 

But we must hasten on, and 
pass by in silence the unseen 
glories of the Farnesina gardens 
and the silent spaces of the Vati- 
can, where his Holiness takes his 
quiet drive or saunter, and dwell 
for one instant on what is not a 
garden, but a grove, and called 
Egeria’s, beyond the walls of Rome, 
albeit modern archeology will 
have none of it, and is fain to 
place the spring otherwhere, or 
just outside the garden Wolkon- 
sky. 

But here we have surely the 
very spot. The mystic silence of 
the shadowy grove, the ruined 
temple (now a church) and the 
crystal stream, with its three al- 
coved founts covered with drip- 
ping fern and maidenhair, where 


* *O world! O life! O time!’ 
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the peasants come in a sort of 
rustic procession, bearing on their 
heads huge copper vessels, which 
shine in the falling evening light 
like burnished gold. The broken 
statue of a river-god reclines be- 
neath the central arch of the ferny 
grot, and contemplates with pon- 
dering mien the roll of the cen- 
turies and the changes they bring 
to Rome, while the crystal spring 
fills and overflows his urn, 


* Echoing all night to that sonorous flow 
* Of spouted fountain floods,’ 


where, like Akenside’s river-god- 
dess, 


‘Lulled by the murmur of my rising 
fount, I slumber.’ 


But the place is so eerie, so soli- 
tary, the shade of the ilex grove 
so mystical, that one quite con- 
ceives the charm that drew the 
Ausonian sage day by day from 
his Aventine dwelling to his faun- 
haunted grove, where 


* Hollowing one hand against his ear, 
To list a footfall, ere he saw 
The wood nymph, stayed the Ausonian 
king to hear 
Of judgment and of law.’ 


Egeria’s ‘lone, secure retreat,’ in- 
deed! And here, as Numa sate, 
he heard, or seemed to hear, the 
wild cries of the sylvans in the 
shadowy woods beyond, and voice 
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of Picus or of Pan, or stealthy 
step of satyr, crushing 
* The chestnut husk at the chestnut root,’ 


And there we leave him, steeped 
in curious contemplation, and bid 
farewell to all the garden love- 
liness of Rome, which we have 
feebly striven to portray, ‘though 
half the tale is left untold,’ and 
conclude this paper with Lord 
Bacon’s stately praise of a garden 
in his Essays. His is to be not 
less than thirty acres in extent, 
and ‘royally ordered,’ and no cost 
spared for, for he writes for ‘ great 
princes,’ to whom such is but a 
small matter ; and he disposes it 
with wild heath, with turf lawns, 
and with a flower-planted plea- 
saunce ; and all to be encompassed 
with ‘a stately arched hedge’ of 
ten foot high, and alleys ‘ spacious 


-and fair,’ and in the midst ‘a 


fair mount, and a vast fountain 
‘some forty foot square, with fine 
pavement about it.’ And this he 
styles a ‘princely garden,’ as in- 
deed it is, and so full-set with 
flowers sweetly scented that even 
at this distance of time we seem 
to inhale their perfume, and hear 
the grave Chancellor discoursing 
sweetly, as he goes amid the turfen 
plots, of garden glories, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
upon the wall. 
0. 8. T, DRAKE. 





MY UNCLE’S WATCH. 


—— 


I am fond of sight-seeing. Most 
especially am I fond of street 
sights. A crowd has always a 
strong attraction for me. When 
walking through London streets, 
if I see a crowd, a thrill of plea- 
sure runs through me; I am all 
excitement ; ‘I have an object, a 
new one; I quicken my walk, I 
run; I join the crowd. What is 
the matter? or, in the words of 
the tiny. boy in shirt-sleeves, 
*‘Wots hup? Perhaps a row. 
Now, a row in London streets is 
not necessarily a scene of violence ; 
it does not always mean a fight. 
It may merely imply a difference 
of opinion between two or more 
persons, which they choose to 


attempt adjusting in public. The 
Londpn idler, or crowd-lover, stops 


to look on with pleasure. Here 
are, at least, two people who are 
ready to amuse him, by carrying 
on a war of words, which may 
eventually lead (as our idler fer- 
vently hopes it will) to blows. 
He is, perchance, appealed to as 
representing public opinion. He 
sympathises with both sides in 
turn ; he applauds each stroke of 
wit. When the fun lags he wakes 
it up with a touch of his own 
satirical powers. He does his 
best to goad the disputants to ex- 
treme measures, He opines that 
they are both very much afraid of 
each other, and loudly recommends 
them to ‘’ave it out.’ A row 
always produces a good crowd. 
A chimney is on fire ; the sparks 
are rushing from the chimney-pot, 
seeming to leap and dance and 
roll out, just as one might imagine 
a crowd of maniacs escaping from 
an asylum and eager for mischief. 


The boys are fighting for a turn 
at the knocker; for the good 
people of the house intend to put 
the fire out without the aid of the 
fire brigade, and, consequently, 
knocking at the door and ringing 
the bell may be indulged in toa 
delightful extent with impunity. 
Here comes a fire-engine, drawn 
by one horse ; a loud hurrah from 
the boys announces that the ‘ plug’s 
up,’ and warns me to move on, 
under penalty of wet feet. Here 
is a crowd round Punch and Judy; 
there, one. round a street acrobat; 
and another at a shop-window 
containing some picture of general 
interest. A man at work in a 
window, or machinery in motion, 
is certain to attract a small crowd. 
Not reckoning the great crowd 
constantly moving in the main 
throughfares, one cannot walk 
London streets without seeing five 
or six crowds in every mile. 
There are lovers of crowds, 
however, with whom I do not 
sympathise at all. They do not 
care for the wordy warfare, they 
delight not in the antics of Panch, 
the excitement of numbers sends 
no thrill through them, neither 
does curiosity lead them on to 
fresh crowds and pleasures new. 
Theirs is not a true love, but base 
and mercenary. I avoid them ; 
when they come near me, | gird 
up my loins, I button up my coat, 
and now and again cast an anxious 
glance at their movements. They 
are the dash of bitter in my cup 
of sweetness : they are, in short, 
pickpockets, and in a double sense 
spoil my crowds. I hate them, 
for I fear them. My uncle left 
me a valuable gold watch, such a 
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one as I could never hope to pur- 
chase ; and this watch, though a 
constant source of pride and plea- 
sure to me, is yet a constant 
source of anxiety, because of my 
fear of losing it. 

One day I was passing through 
the Green Park. Let me recall 
that eventfnl day. I have been 
working hard all day to catch up 
lost time, am now walking slowly 
through the Park, when a sight 
meets my eye which makes me 
forget fatigue and change my 
stroll into a sharp walk. A crowd. 
I am soon in it. What is the 
matter? Indeed! Then I must 
stop. One does not see a Sultan 
every day. This is something 
like. An Oriental potentate, in 
all his magnificence, is about to 
enter the palace of the great Queen 
upon whose dominions the sun 
never sets. Hark! Music! Here 
theycome! Hurrah! A rush,a 
squeeze, a man pushes rudely 
against me; I glance round at 
him; he is working his way 
quickly through the crowd, very 
quickly. A suspicion flashes upon 
me, One touch of my hand to 
my side makes it certainty. My 
watch is gone! I plunge fiercely 
after that man. I think of my 
wife’s tears, of my own vexation ; 
I think, with a tender regret, of 
winding-up time; I feel like a 
father, as I think of the times 
I have corrected my treasure by 
the church. I picture Blogg’s pre- 
tended sympathy and secret glee. I 
imagine him flaunting his gold 
Genevain my face, and myself with- 
out my good old furty-guinea Eng- 
lish lever to put him down with ; 
and all because of that black- 
whiskered vagabond now making 
his escape. These thoughts—the 
thoughts of a moment—give me 
the strength and energy of a lion. 
I dash and push and squeeze 
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through the people, who give me 
no aid, but curse me volubly as I 
stamp on their toes and dig my 
elbows into their ribs. I make a 
clutch at him. Missed, by a 
hand’s breadth. O, if that man 
between us had been thin! An- 
other attempt ; I touch his coat. 
One more—I have him! O, the 
ecstasy of that moment, mingled 
with the fear of his having passed 
the watch to a confederate! Be- 
fore I can gasp out a word he 
turns half round, slips it into my 
hand, and as I place it in my 
pocket he makes off once more, 
this time unpursued, for I have 
regained my treasure and am 
satisfied. I do not venture to 
take it out of my pocket, but walk 
home at once, keeping my hand 
on my watch all the way. No 
one shall come near me till I reach 
thome. I feel very hot, but at the 
sanie time a hero. Have I not 
had an adventure, and have I not 
come through it triumphantly? 
No tears now from my wife: no 
sneers now from Blogg. How I 
shall enjoy winding up my watch 
to-night! Its value is enhanced ; 
it has a story! IL wish I could go 
home on horseback or by steam. 
I am bursting to tell my wife all 
about it. At last | am at home. 
I am sitting down. I begin my 
tale. I tell of the crowd, of the 
thief, of my loss. My wife tries 
to interrupt me; I won’t allow it, 
I describe the deed, the chase, 
the capture, the resti‘ution | 

I pause for my wife’s words of 
admiration and congratulation, 
which I am sure will now follow. 
She says quietly, ‘ My dear, you 
know you left in a great hurry 
this morning. If you look on the 
mantelpiece you will see your 
watch, which you left at home.’ 

She was right. 1 have now 
two watches / 
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PRESENTIMENTS arise chiefly from 
one of two sources, indigestion or 
inspiration; by far the greater 
number being attributable to the 
former. Imaginative people, es- 
pecially if afflicted with ill-health, 
are generally full of forebodings. 
If nothing happens to justify 
their fears they forget them ; while 
if, as may happen once in a hun- 
dred times, anything unpleasant 
does occur, they cry, ‘J knew it ! 
I told you so, didn’t I? and 
establish themselves as the family 
Mother Shipton. Worthy of 
ridicule as such weak-minded 
prognostications may be, one is 
not justified in declaring all pre- 
sentiments absurd; on the con- 
trary, history furnishes so many 
and such well-attested cases in 


which 
* Coming events cast their shadows before,’ 


that to refuse credence convicts 
one of blind obstinacy, as opposed 
to truth as is blind credulity. 
Nowadays a man needs no small 
amount of moral courage to make 
a plea for the supernatural, and 
his skin must be ridicule-proof if 
he survives the merciless arrows 
shot at him from all quarters. 
Still, the supernatural exists, 
whether the world chooses to 
believe in it now, or prefers 
waiting till death brings it mal gré, 
bon gré, face to face with the un- 
known. 

Taking a few random examples 
of strangely realised presentiments, 
we find Hector mentioned by 
Homer as agitated by apparently 
groundless fears; the wife of 
Caesar, of whom Suetonius speaks ; 
Claudia Procles, the wife of Pilate, 


whosent to her husband as hesat on 
the judgment-seat, saying, ‘ Have 
nothing to do with this just man, 
for I have suffered many things 
this night in a dream because of 
Him.’ Henri Quatre postponed 
for years the coronation of his 
wife, Marie de Medicis, from a 
strong unaccountable feeling that 
he would not survive it. His 
friend, companion-in-arms, and 
Prime Minister, Maximilian de 
Rosny, Duc de Sully, tells us in 
his memoirs of a visit paid him 
by his royal master the day pre- 
ceding that appointed for the 
ceremony. Henri looked pale 
and dispirited, pressed his hand 
on his heart, and sitting down by 
his friend, told him he was 
oppressed by forebodings of 
speedily coming misfortune, which 
he could neither account for nor 
shake off. Within twenty-four 
hours his sun had set in night— 
the dagger of Ravaillac had pierced 
his heart. 

A curious case came to my 
knowledge some three years ago. 
A young fellow whose near 
relatives were all in India was 
studying for his profession in 
London. Being very robust, and 
to all appearance in rude health, 
he was frequently bantered by his 
friends for saying he felt convinced 
he would die at the age of twenty- 
one. So often had he repeated 
this that at last, when he spoke 
of doing this or that, it became 
customary to say laughingly, 
‘ What use will that be, since you 
have made arrangements to die so 
soon? He used to smile and 
look a little embarrassed, but 
took all in good part. His twenty- 




















first birthday was to be in August. 
The preceding January, he said 
quite seriously to an intimate 
friend, ‘ I shall die this year,’ and 
no questioning could elicit more 
from him than that ‘he felt it.’ 
At the beginning of August he 
said, ‘I shall die this month ; and, 
strange to say, a short time before 
his twenty-first birthday, he was 
seized with internal inflammation, 
and after a week of intense suffer- 
ing, died of peritonitis. Had the 
disease that carried him off in the 
flower of his youth been anything 
slow and insidious, one might 
fancy he felt the hand of Death 
on him when he spoke ; but it was 
sudden, the affair of a week, and 
brought on by a trifling impru- 
dence. 

Madame la Marquise de Créqui 
in her interesting memoirs tells a 
curious and true story bearing on 
the title of this paper. The 
Prince and Princess de Radziwill 
adopted their little orphan niece, 
Countess Agnes Lanskoronska, 
and had her educated with their 
children in the castle of Ne- 
wiemska in Galicia. A large 
saloon, used for state balls, dark, 
magnificent, and panelled in oak, 
divided the suite of apartments 
occupied by Agnes and her 
cousins from those of Prince 
Radziwill and his wife. It was 
necessary to pass through it to 
go from one end of the chateau to 
the other, unless one went by the 
garden, an inconveniently round- 
about way. For this saloon Agnes, 
then aged five, manifested an 
unaccountable aversion, and such 
was her disinclination to pass 
through it, that if forced to do so 
she fell into convulsions. When 
questioned as to the cause of her 
fright, she gave as her reason the 
terror with which a large picture 
of the Cumean Sibyl, by Titian, 
inspired her. This picture hung 
over one of the lofty doors, had a 
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massive gilt frame surmounted by 
the arms of the Radziwills, and as 
it represented nothing likely to 
terrify a child, the Prince treated 
his niece’s abhorrence as babyish 
caprice, and insisted on her paseing 
through the room like every one 
else, but always with the same 
result. The more sympathising 
Princess at last interceded for 
the little girl ; and as her husband 
did not choose to have the che/- 
d’euvre of his collection located 
in a lumber-room, he unwillingly 
allowed Agnes to pass outside, 
through the court, or by a terracé 
in the garden. AA little sedan was 
got for her use, in which she was 
carried in wet weather, and for 
twelve years she went round, 
winter or summer, at least three 
times a day. Prince Hohenlohe 
tells the sequel. 

When Agnes had completed 
her seventeenth year, she was very 
lovely. Amongst her suitors, the 
favoured one was Prince Wisno- 
wiski. To do honour to her be- 
trothal, her aunt and uncle in- 
vited about fifty or sixty of the 
neighbouring nobility, with their 
children ; and after the banquet, 
the young people, to amuse them- 
selves, proposed a diversion known 
in Poland as la course du roi. 
Agnes was placed at the head, in 
compliment to the high rank of 
her fiancé, and had to lead the 
merry procession through different 
rooms. Some of her friends ban- 
tered her on her dislike for the 
saloon, which they declared the 
finest in the house, and best suited 
for their games, and she, unwilling 
to disappoint them, consented to 
lead them thither. At the door 
she stopped, turned pale and 
seemed almost fainting, then re- 
fused to enter. Her lover with 
tender words laughed at her 
fears, then jestingly tried to push 
her in. She clung frantically, 


-despairingly to the door-posts ; 
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but he was the stronger, and get- 
ting her past the fatal threshold, 
pulled the doors to, and held 
them fast. A weak despairing 
voice from within cried ‘I am 
dying; save, O, save me!’ and 
was answered by a peal of merry 
mocking laughter from without. 
It still echoed from the vaulted 
roof of the gallery, when there 
was a crash, a heavy fall, a scream 
so shrill it froze the jest on Wis- 
nowiski’s lips. He dashed open 
the door, and there, dead, bathed 
in her blood, lay his betrothed. 
The struggle at the door had 
loosened the fatal picture ; it fell, 
the gilded iron armorial bearings 
that crowned it striking the un- 
happy Agnes on the forehead, and 
justifying her sorrowful presenti- 
ment. 

Not less remarkable was the 
following, which I found in a 
French magazine—L’Ange Gar- 
dien. Two friends making an 
excursion in the Forest of Bondy, 
one of the favourite hunting re- 
sorts of the Duc de Berry, obtained 
permission to repose in a humble 
cottage, tenanted by an old wo- 
man. While she busied herself 
preparing for them a simple repast, 
they examined the quaint interior 
of the house, which, however, 
differed little from most peasants’ 
cottages in France. Their atten- 
tion was arrested by seeing on the 
high mantelpiece a common, 
blown drinking-glass, covered by 
a shade, surmounted by a wreath 
of immortelles. The younger 
gentleman, who told the story, 
jumped on a chair, removed the 
shade, and took the goblet in his 
hand, the better to examine it. 
It bore this inscription cut on its 
surface: ‘Son Altesse Royale la 
Duchesse de Berry a bu dans ce 
verre le 13 Février 1819. He 
read it aloud. The friends looked 
at each other. It was the 13th 


of February 1820 that the father- 
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of the Comte de Chambord had 
been assassinated. At this moment 
the good woman returned, and the 
guest asked her whence the in- 
scription. ‘I had it done myself,’ 
she cried, ‘though it cost me 
every sou of five francs. I neyer 
let that glass come into common 
use after her royal highness had 
drunk from it; and a year later, 
when I heard the strange dreadful 
event that came about on the very 
same fatal day, I bought the shade 
and wreath, and got the inscrip- 
tion cut.’ Seeing she seemed 
willing to talk, the friends asked 
her the circumstances under which 
the Duchess had used the glass, 
and nothing loth, the good woman 
began her narration. 

On the 13th of February 1819, 
she had been but a year married 
and settled with her husband in 
the same cottage she now occu- 
pied. The Duc de Berry fre- 
quently came to hunt in the 
Forest of Bondy, and his wife 
generally drove with him, to see 
him mount and the hounds un- 
coupled ; but the good woman had 
never seen these august person- 
ages. This day, as she stood at 
her cottage, she heard the distant 
sound of voices, merry laughter, 
and the barking of dogs, indicating 
that the meet ‘was not far off. 
She remained, hoping to see some 
of the gentlefolk, when suddenly 
a frightened horse dashed through 
the wood, wild with terror, and 
threw his rider, who was quite 
unable to control him, at the feet 
of a lady who rushed forward 
with a scream. He fell heavily, 
striking his head against the root 
of a tree, and the blood streamed 
from the wound. The good wo- 
man ran forward, and heard the 
lady cry, ‘ Water, water! O, if I 
had some water!’ and remember- 
ing she had just fetched a pitcher- 
ful from the well, ran to get it, 
with her best glass, which she 
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wiped carefully on her apron, and 
hurried back. The lady was sup- 
porting the wounded man, and as 
the peasant woman drew near, she 
heard her say, in a tender agitated 
voice, ‘ My dear husband, was I 
not right in my forebodings? I 
always knew the 13th of February 
was a fatal date for you.’ At the 
moment she perceived the stranger, 
and took the water gratefully, 
poured some on the wound, and 
held the rest to the sufferer’s lips. 
He revived quickly, and was able 
to stand. In a moment the whole 
hunting-party had gathered round, 
calling for the Duc de Berry, and 
the poor woman, who had no 
previous notion of the gentleman’s 
rank, shrank aside from the bril- 
iant throng. It was soon ascer- 
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tained the wound was trifling, and 
the Duchess, once relieved from 
anxiety, thought of her who afford- 
ed assistance, and advancing grace- 
fully, asked her her name, if she 
was married, and had she children. 
Then requésted another glass of 
the excellent water, and when 
returning the goblet, dipped some 
gold pieces into it. ‘Just a year 
later,’ continued the good woman, 
‘we were horrified to hear of the 
Duke’s assassination as he left the 
theatre; and I remembered the 
words of the Duchess, “I always 
knew the 13th of February was a 
fatal date for you.” I had still 
some of the money she had given 
me left, and spent it in having 
cut on the glass the inscription 
you have just read.’ 
©. O’CONOR ECCLES, 








THE LAST WORD. 
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To lose you, dear, at a single stroke, 

And never have time to say ‘Good-bye !’ 
And then to recall how last we spoke, 

So rough, so bitterly, you and I— 
Too late! and I cannot revoke. 


Cannot? I can, I will and must. 

Those words I uttered they were not true ; 
I swear, with my lips laid low in the dust, 

I never meant what I said to you, 
When I gave that hasty thrust! 


Was it not hard that the only time 

I ever had dealt you angry speech, 
No pity was by to condone the crime? 

But justice snatched you out of my reach, 
. To.a height where I may not climb. 


O my love, with the tender eyes! 

O my sweet, with the silken hair! 
O my treasure, my pearl, my prize! 

Will you not look from your height up there ? 
You are so tender and wise. 


Will you not look and assure my heart 

Those angry words that were lightly said 
You know were never of me a part, 

But the outside harm of some demon bred, 
To leave an eternal smart ? 


Will you not listen and give me heed, 

And soothe my soul to its former calm? 
Will you not answer my crying need, 

And touch my pain with a healing balm ? 
Can you not hear me plead ? 


Never a single word, they say, 
Harsh or pitiful, meek or proud, 

But lives in the echoes far away ; 
Never a voice, nor soft nor loud, 

But is sounding for ever and aye. 


Then, alas for the word that was lightly said, 
In the passing heat of a moment's pride! 
We cannot recall it ; for ever fled, 
It will sound in the spaces, undenied, 
The same, since it once hath sped. 


But O, my darling ! if this be true, 
Somewhere, then, in the limitless space, 
The words of love betwixt me and you 
They are sounding also—have also place, 
And the many must drown the few. 
i j HARRIET CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 
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